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The  hiftory  of  general  knowledge,  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  fufiiciently 
demonftrates  the  gradual  manner,  in  which 
acquiiitions  the  moft  important  to  human 
happinefs  have  been  made. 

But  no  branch  of  this  knowledo;e  affords 
greater  evidence  of  flow  progrefs,  than  the 
art  of  healing  difeafes,  which,  though  nearly 
coeval  with  the  exiftence  of  mankind,  has 
ever  refifted  the  heft  dire6fed  efforts  of  hu- 
man wifdom,  ftruggling  with  it  toward  the 
goal  of  perfection  in  vain. 
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As,  however,  the  utility  of  a fcience 
cannot  be  controverted  merely  on  the  fcore 
of  invincible  defeft,  or  partial  uncertainty, 
neither  reafon  nor  common  fenfe  will  re- 
quire arguments  to  prove,  that,  notwith-' 
ftanding  this  imperfeftlon  of  medicine,  the 
infirmities,  to  which  human  bodies  are  fub- 
jeft,  demand  all  the  remedies,  that  human 
.ingenuity  can  fupply.  , 

To  death,  and  the  diflblution  of  organifed 
matter,  no  effeftual  barrier  can  be  oppofed. 
But  if  the  painful  fymptoms  or  finaL  event 
of  this  tendency  can  be  alleviated  or  delayed, 
it  is  no  prefumption,  to  reckon  the  ftudy, 
vfhich  aims  at  fuch  purpofes,  amongft  the 
bed:  and  mod  ufeful  employments  of  iiitel- 

leftual  faculties. 

> 

That  natural  fentirnent  and  unbiafled 
opinion  have  ever  accorded  with  this  repre- 
fentation,  the  univerlal  records  of  differing 

humanity 
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humanity  will  teftify.  For  in  the  earlieft 
ages,  proficients  in  this  art  were  refpefted  ' 
as  divinities,  and  the  diadem  of  royalty 
eained  much  of  it’s  lultre  from  the  laurel 

O 

of  primitive  healing.  And  iwhen  it’s  prac- 
titioners, in  fucceeding  times,  corrupted  by 
artificial  modes  of  thinking,  fank  far  below 
the  dignity  of  their  occupation,  it  was  ftill 
regarded  by  the  fages  of  the  world,  as  the 
moil:  fublime  of  human  fciences. 

Nor  have  the'vices  or  vanity  of  it’s  pro-  ' 
feflbrs  in  later  days,  aided  by  vulgar  pre- 
judice, and  the  fophiftical  jealoufy  of  learn- 
ing, eventually  obfcured  it’s  intrinfic  excel- 
lence, or  fiicceeded  in  reducing  to  any  infe- 
rior ftandard  the  charafter  of  a truly  great 
phyfician,  which,  in  addition  to  talents  of 
the  highefl:  order,  includes  the  moral  qua- 
lities, that  conflitute  the  effence  of  focial 
virtue. 


Defc  ending 
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Defcencliiig  from  this  confideration  of  the 
native  dignity  of  medicine  to  that  of  it’s 
prefent  condition  in  this  country,  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  any  of  thofe,  intrufted 
with  the  important  care  of  public  health, 
fliould  be  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  art,  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
If  to  praftitioners  of  fuch  a defeription  be 
added  all  learners,  wanting  means  of  better 
.information,  with  others  lefs  immediately 
concerned,  whole  laudable  curiofity  can  be 
gratified,  by  tracing  in  the  general  outline 
of  fuch  a fcience  many  fludluating  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be  no 
inconfiderable  number,  to  whom  a flight 
and  curfory  review  of  the  fubjeft  may  be 
more  acceptable,  than  a circumftantial  and 
learned  detail. 

To  fupply  the  want  of  an  Englifh  com- 
])endium,  calculated  for  their  ufe,  and 
adapted  to  modern  tafte,  the  following  fum- 

marv 
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mary  of  principal  occurrences  is  offered,  .in 
hopes  of  being  fheltered  by  the  humility  of 
it’s  pretenfions  from  the  feverity  of  critical 
cenfure.  In  alleviation  of  the  great  and 
obvious  defefts  of  fuch  a compofition,  muff 
be  pleaded  the  circumftances  of  it’s  felec- 
tion,  for  the  original  purpofe  of  affifting  a 
treacherous  memory,  from  the  multifarious 
refults  of  defultory  reading,  amidft  the  con- 
ftant  and  preffing  avocations  of  a fatiguing 
employment. 

The  trifling  notice  taken  of  fu}3erftitious 
praftice,  or  of  fabulous  and  equivocal  ac- 
counts, will  need  little  apology  at  this  day. 

« 

But  in  excufe  for  the  omiffion  of  authorities, 
fo  neceffary  to  the  confirmation  of  hiftorical 
writing,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  an  abridge- 
ment of  this  kind  fcarcely, admits  any  thing, 
which  has  not  been  allowed  by  common 

I 

confent.  The  advantao;es  of  brevity  have 
therefore  been  confalted  in  this  refpeft,  as‘ 

well 
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well  as  in  many  inferior  matters,  relating  to 
etymological  accuracy,  chronological  order, 
and  any  general  explanation  of  fcientific  or 
technical  terms,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
medical  vocabularies  of  our  language. 
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A REVIEW  OF  MEDICINE, 


AS  IT  WAS  PRACTISED  BY  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  NATIONS, 
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AND  ESPECIALLY  AMONGST  THE  GKEEKS. 
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\ 

C H A P.  I. 

THE  MOST  ANCIENT  ACCOUNTS  OF  MEDICINE, 
PRIOR  TO  THAT  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

IN  the  primitive  clays  of  the  VEorld, 
though  fome  nations  may  have  exifted 
without  phyficians,  none  appear  to  have  been 
without  remedies:  for  notwithftanding  all 
the  advantages  of  temperance,  and  exemp- 
tion from  hereditary  difeafes,  mankind  muft 
have  ever  been  expofed  to  injuries  and  pain 
from  outward  accidents,  if  not  from  internal 
caufes.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  conceive 
any  period  of  time,  when  means  of  relief 
in  fuch  cafes  were  not  objefts  of  iuflin6tivp 
refearch, 

From  the  firft  rude  effefts  of  this  natural 

/ 

ilTipiilfe,  the  rncft  ancient  authors  deduce 

B 3 the 
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the  origin  of  Medicine.  The  Babylonians, 
fays  Herodotus,  the  father  of  hiftory,  were 
accuftomed  to  place  their  fick  in  the  ftreets 
and  highways,  that  paffengers  might  fee  and 
inform  them  of  any  remedies,  that  had  been 
fuccefsful  in  fimilar  complaints,  The  fame 
cuftom  has  been  afcribed  to  other  countries, 
though  it  is  probable  the  healing  art  did  not 
long  continue  in  fo  rude  a ftate. 

o , ■ 

( 

— * 

But  prior  to  hiftorical  monuments,  the 
mold  authentic  chronology  warrants  the  fup- 
pofition  of  it’s  being  firfi:  practifed  fyftematir 
cally  in  India,  where  human  fcience  ftill 
exhibits  the  moft  charadleriftic  marks  of  re- 
mote antiquity. 

tranfition  thence  to  China,  brings  us 
acquainted  with  the  oldeft  medical  records 
of  the  world,  which  afcribe  to  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Chinefe  Monarchy  feveral 
books  on  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  pi*og- 
noftics  of  difcafes  from  the  frate  of  the  pulfe, 
at  leaf:  two  thoufand  yea'rs  before  any  know- 
ledge of  the  pulfe  can  be  traced  in  the  re- 
cords of  any  other  nation.  Of  iiich  writings, 
thcrc'may  indeed  be  ground  for  difputing 
" ’ about 
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about  the  real  author,  though  their  great 
antiquity  cannot  be  doubted,  if  the  high 
claims  of  this  extraordinary  people  to  priority 
of  civilization  be  generally  allowed.  The 
prefent  and  almcft  exclufive  attachment  of 
the  Chinefe  phyficians  to  this  copious  fpring 
of  medical  information,  iriay  be  noticed 
amongft  other  figns  of  the  ftationary  condi- 
tion of  their  general  knovcledge. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the 
conjeflures  of  the  learned  refpedting  the 
prime  fources,  and  particular  channels,  which 
fupplied  and  conveyed  the  firft  ftreams  of 
fcience  from  eaft  to  weft.  Our  medicine 
can  be  traced  no  farther  back  than  into 
Egypt,  and  even  there  all  it’s  remaining 
veftiges  are  obfcured  by  fable,  or  clouded 
with  all  the  abfurdities  that  veil  rhe  general 
face  of  Egyptian  wifdom.  It  retains  in- 
deed, even  to  this  day,  fome  ftains  of  impu- 
rity froiTx  the  admixture  of  Egyptian  divina- 
tion, magic,  and  aftrology,  which  betray 
their  origin  no  lefs  clearly  than  the  incanta- 
tions and  talifmans  of  the  firft  ages,  or  the 
phylafteries  and  alexipharmhc  nonfenfe  of 
intermediate  times. 

B 3 As 
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As  a principal  branch  of  ftudy  and  prac- 
tice amongft  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  it  doubt- 
lefs  contributed,  with  their  excluiive  af- 
fumption  of  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and- 
their  ufurpation  of  all  political  power,  to 
their  high  elevation  above  the  vulgar. 

/ 

Amongft  the  crowd  raifed  to  eminence  by 
fuch  means  Eg}  ptian  tradition  has  tranf- 
mitted  many  names,  celebrated  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  healing  art.  Leaving,  how- 
ever, the  Antiquary  to  determine  the  claims 
and  diftinctions  of  Ilis,  Ofiris,  Apis,  and 
Serapis,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention 
Thoth,  better  known  under  his  Greek  ap- 
pellation of  Hermes,  as  one  of  the  moft 
important  perfonages  in  the  primitive  ca- 
talogue of  it’s  votaries.  In  addition  to  his 
o;reat  medical  Ikill,  this  fa2:e  was  indeed . 
gifted,  by  the  fuperftition  of  many  ages,  with 
profound  and  unequalled  judgment  In  all  the 
depths  of  learning  and  knowledge:  but  the 
moft  prominent  feature  of  his  greatnefs  is 

vifible  in  his  ancient  eftablifliment  as  the 

• 

god  and  patron  of  the  chymical  art,  though- 
without  any  exifting  proof  of  his  having 
been  acquainted  with  qualities  of  bodies, 

difcoverable^ 
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difcoverable  only  by  chymical  means.  Yet, 
whatever  might  be  the  real  ftate  of  his  ac- 
quirements, it  would  be  great  injuftice  to 
difgrace  him  as  the  fource  of  all  the  myfte- 
rious  jargon,  which  has  deluged  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Hermetic  Science. 

To  Hermes  has  been  attributed  a code  of 
medical  pradtice,  from  which  it  has  been 
faid  no  phyfician  in  Egypt  was  allowed  to  ^ 
deviate,  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nifliment  of  murder,  if  he  failed  of  fuccefs. 
Yet  Hermes,  by  fome  Antiquaries,  has 
been  thought  an  allegorical  perfon;  whilft 
others  have  confounded  him  with  Noah,  or 
his  grandfon  Canaan,  with  the  Indian  Bac- 
' chus,  the  Perfian  Zoroafter,  and  even  the 
Jewilh  Prophet  Mofes. 

The  uncertainty  of  Egyptian  hiftory, 
which  has  afforded  the  moft  fruitful  field 
of  learned  conjefture, yields  indeed  no  barren 
amufernent  to  the  medical  Antiquary,  who, 
belides  the  ftories  of  Hermes,  may  trace  the 
pedigree  of  Apollo  himfelf  from  Horus,  an- 
other renowned  phyfician  of  ancient  Egypt, 
or  examine  the  grounds  for  fuppofing  the 

B 4 Efcu- 
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El'culapius  of  Greece  to  be  thq  fame  with 
the  Efciilapiiis  of  this  country,  whofe  merits 
raifed  him  to  equal  rank,  as  the  God  and 
Sovereign  of  medicine. 

The  credit  which  has  been  given  to  the 
anatomical  Ikill  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the 
fcore  of  their  mummies,  and  their  modes  of 

$ 

embalming,  feems  not  much  better  founded 
than  the  prefumption  of  their  architectural 
(kill,  drawn  from  thofe  maffy  remains  of 
their  power,  the  Pyramids.  But  the  art  of 
enveloping  in  bituminous  matter  a dead 
carcafe,  or  a bony  fkeleton,  to  prevent  the 
total  feparation  of  their  parts,  as  little  re- 
fembles  any  fcientific  examination  of  the 
human  body,  as  the  cuifom  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  feme  great  perfon,  or  lin- 
gular event,  by  a vafl  heap  of  ftones,  re- 
lembles  the  tafte  which  gives  fyrnmetry  and 
proportion  to  the  edifices  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Befides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile any  anatomical  purluits  with  the 
known  religious  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  made  them  Ihudder  at  the  defiling 
touch  of  death,  and  regard  with  a degree 
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of  facrilegious  horror,  even  thofe  whom  they 
employed  in  the  office  of  embalming. 

In  the  hiffory  of  the  Jews,  little  is  found 
relating  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  medicine, 
beyond  the  honourable  eftimation  in  which 
it  was  held  by  them,  in  conformity  to  the 
repeated  injunftions  of  their  divine  law. 
The  knowledge  which  enabled  Mofes  to 
pulverize  that  object  of  their  idolatry,  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  qualified  Solomon  to. alle- 
gorize the  ravages  of  age  over  the  human 
frame,  have  been  adduced  as  prefnmptive 
evidence  of  fome  progrefs  in  chymical  and 
anatomical  fubjefts.  To  inferences  from 
fuch  evidence,  any  philofophical  inquirer 
will  doubtlefs  yield  that  de2:ree  of  aflent 
which  they  cleferve. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

ON  GRECIAN  MEDICINE,  BEFORE  THE  TIME  OF 

HIPPOCRATES. 

PASSING  from  the  obfcurity  of  Egyptian 
annals,  to  the  clearer  records  of  ’ Grecian 
fcience,  appears  like  a traniition  from  night 
to  dav.  This  contraft  has  been  thoiiQ-ht 

~ o 

fufficient  to  baffle  thofe  Ipeculations,  which 
have  attempted  to  prove  an  intimate  union 
between  thefe  two  ncitions,  and  eftabliili  a 
chronology,  that  reprefents  Egyptian  Sages 
as  the  immediate  teachers  of  the  philofo- 
phers  of  Greece. 

Jn  a work  of  th  IS  k ind,  it  is  unneceffary 

to  fpeak  of  the  extraordinary  and  fingular 

energy  of  charailer,  with  which  thefe  latter 

impreffed  their  countrymen,  and  elevated 

them  into  models  for  lucceedine;  ao;es.  But 

our  peculiar  fubjeft  compels  us  to  obferve 

the  coiwparative  purity  of  that  light,  which 

illuftrates  their  moft  ancient  ftories  and 

/ 

fidtions,  relating  to  the  primitive  ftate  of 
their  medicine. 


Thus 
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Thus  reafon  and  refleftlon  influenced  the 
fliepherd  Melampus,  that  oldeft  phyfician  of 
Grecian  name,  when  he  gave  hellebore  to 
the  frantic  daughters  of  King  Proetus,  after 
obferving  it’s  effeft  on  his  bounding  goats. 
The  liberal  remuneration  of  his  Ikill  by 
one  of  his  royal  patients  in  marriage,  with 
a third  of  her  father’s  kingdom  for  a dowry, 
may  be  mentioned  both  as  an  indication  of 
the  fimple  manners  of  ancient  days,  and  a 
proof  of  the  early  and  high  eftimation  of  the 
healing  art.  His  prefcription  of  fleel  in- 
fufed  in  wine  for  the  impotence  of  Iphi- 
clus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  is  another  deci- 
five  evidence  of  progrefs  in  rational  medi- 
cine. 

Similar  proofs  may  be  collefted  from  the 
chirurgical  operations  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
whofe  dexterity  in  treating  outward  difeafes, 
both  in  men  and  horfes,  probably  gave  rife 
to  the  romantic  fables  of  his  hiftory. 

I 

His  ufe  of  natural  remedies  appears  from 
various  accounts  of  his  prablice,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  frequent  mention  of  his  Ikill 
in  the  medical  virtues  of  plants  and  minerals, 

fuch 
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fiicli  as  the  centaury,  which  he  applied  to 
his  own  wound,  and  verdigris,  of  which 
he  taught  the  ufe  to  his  pupil  Achilles,  the 
fcrapings  of  whofe  brazen  lance,  according 
to  Homer,  v/ere  fcattered  with  fuch  o-nod 
effedl  on  the  fores  of  Telephus. 

If  the  dignity  or  utility  of  medicine  needed 
fuch  confirmation,  the  catalogue  of  it’s  early 
votaries  might  here  be  enriched  with  many 
illuftrious  heroes,  who  crowded  for  in- 
ftru61ion  to  the  Centaur’s  cave,  at  the  foot  of 
Pelion.  But  leaving  more  equivocal  names, 
that  of  Efculapius  demands  particular  atten- 
tion. 

This  great  father  of  our  art  is  faid  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
the  firft  recorded  enterprife  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  union.  But  the  vanity  of  attempt- 
ing to  afeertain  or  elucidate  his  perfon  and 
charafter,  appears  lufliciently  in  the  doubt- 
ful conclnfions  of  learned  inquirers,  fome  of 
which  have  extended  to  the  reality  of  his 
exiftence.  Curiofity  mufr  therefore  be  fatif- 
fied  with  conje6luring,  that  he  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  firft  fages,  who  dedicated 

himfelf 
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himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of 
licaling. 

« 

Prefumptive  evidence  of  dexterity  and 
good  fortune  in  this  occupation,  appears  in 
the  confent  of  all  antiquity  to  regard  Efeu- 
lapius  as  the  patron  and  god  of  medicine,  to 
whom  the  fupreme  power  had  delegated 


and  death.  To  confirm  the  opinion  of  his 
extraordinary  fuccefs,  we  have  likewife  the 
fable  of  his  bodily  death,  which  reprefents 
Jupiter  yielding  him  up  to  the  jealoufy  of 
Pluto,  indignant  at  the  Ikill  which  threaten- 
ed the  depopulation  of  his  ghoftly  domains. 

f 

The  admirers  of  antiquity  will  expeft 
fome  mention  of  thofe  emblems,  the  ferpent, 
cock,  and  knotted  ftick,  which  ever  accom- 
panied the  reprefentations  of  Efculapius,  and 
which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  ty- 
pical of  the  difficulties  of  his  art,  and  the 
vigilance  and  cunning  which  it  requires. 
That  moft  important  of  them,  the  ferpent, 
which  might  probably  be  intended  to  indi- 
cate his  renovating  power,  vras  cliofen  to 
figure  him  out  as  the  parent  of  immortality. 
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in  the  conftellatioii  Serpentarius,  to  which 
he  was  tranflated  by  his  father  Apollo,  whofe 
fanative  power  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earlieft  objefts  of  human  faith  upon  re- 
cord. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
extenfive  veneration  of  the  Pao;an  world  for 
this  favourite  deitv.  The  maraificence  of 

J 

the  temples  eredled  by  the  Greeks  to  his  ho- 
nour, and  efpecially  that  of  Epidaurus,  has 
been  noticed  by  a multitude  of  ancient  hif- 
torians.  In  thefe  facred  edifices  began  the 
iifeful  cuftom  of  fulpending  tablets,  on  which 
were  inferibed  the  remedies  which  had  been 
fuccefsful  in  various  diforders,  under  the  pre- 
tended direblion  of  the  Oracle,  and  the  art- 
ful management  of  it’s  priefts.  Of  .thefe 
tablets  we  have  fome  examples,  which, 
though  difeovered  in  another  place,  and  at 
a mmeh  later  period,  may  be  mentioned  here, 
as  not  inapplicable  to  illuilrate  our  fubjebl. 

In  one  piece  of  marble,  thanks  are  return- 
ed to  the  god  for  a cure  of  pain  in  the  lide, 
by  the  application  of  hot  embers  from  his 
altar,  inixed  with  wine.  In  another,  for 

fpitting 
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Ipitting  of  blood,  cured  by  eating  feeds  or 
cones  of  pine  roafted  in  the  lacred  fire,  and 
taken  with  honey.  A third  records  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a collyrium  made  of  honey  and  the 
blood  of  a white  cock,  in  a difeafe  of  the  eyes. 

The  truth  of  hiftory  obliges  us  to  add, 
that  the  honour  of  no  ancient  deity  was  more 
fullied  by  the  conduft  of  his  priefts  than 
that  of  Efculapius.  But  this  may  eafily  be 
accounted  for,  by  recollefting  the  extraor- 
dinary occafions  furnilhed  by  the  infirmities 
•of  mankind,  for  the  greatefl:  abufe  of  public 
confidence.  In  the  more  enlightened  days 
of  Greece,  thefe  abufes  became  notorious 
fubjefts  of  reproach,  as  appears  from  the 
fcenic  reprefentations  of  that  fatyric  poet 
Ariftophanes.  The  ftory  of  Dionyfius,  the 
Sicilian  tyrant,  cutting  off  the  golden  beard 
of  his  ftatue  at  Epidaurus,  as  an  unfeemly 
reproof  to  the  fmooth  chin  of  his  father 
Apollo,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  Amp- 
tom  of  declining  veneration  for  this  inoff 
famous  of  medical  oracles. 

The  introdudtion  of  allegorical  perfonages 
to  fwell  the  trains  of  Pagan  divinities,  feems 

3 to 
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to  have  been  a cufiom  of  very  ancient  date. 
Nor  was  it' uncommon  for  thefe  attendants 
of  ftate,  by  gradually  engroffing  fome  dele- 
gated and  inferior  office,  to  .get  at  length  a 
confiderable  ffiare  in  the  chief  honours  and 
power  of  their  principal  ; fuch  at  lead:  was 
the  cafe  with  the  fabled  offspring  of  Efcula- 
pius,  Panacea,  and  yEgle,  but  more  elj^e- 
cially  their  lifter  the  nymph  Hygeia,  the 
poetic  goddefs  of  health,  who  has  long  fup- 
planted  her  father  in  the  dignity  and  fiipre- 
macy  of  his  fanative  powers. 

The  defcent  from  Efculaplus  to  his  Tons 
Machaon  and  Podalirius,  immortalized  by 
Idomer,  feems  like  a ftep  from  fome  aerial 
height  to  the  firm  tread  of  earth.  'After  ac- 
knowledmno*  the  uncertainties  of  the  father’s 

O O 

ftory,  it  \vould  be  ufelefs,to  enquire  whether 
thefe  princes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  his  na- 
tural or  profeffional  children.  We  cannot, 
however,  omit  the  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  high  rank  which  the  pradlitioners  of  the- 
healino:  art  maintained  in  the  moft  heroic 
ages  of  the  world.  For  though  the  poet’s 
regard  to  nature  does  not  permit  him  to  ele- 
yate  their  characters  by  lupernatural  attriv 

butes. 
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butcs,  tie  betrays  no  ideR  of  their  being  de- 
graded  from  the  fir  ft  order  -of  .princes  by 
their  daily  care  of  the  wounded  foldiers. 
Nor  can  thefe  evidences  of  manly  and  un- 
biafled  fentiment  be  invalidated  by  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  thinking,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  times  further  removed  from  the 

I 

influence  of  flmplicity  and  truth. 

During  the  long  period  of  feVen  centuries^ 
from  the  Trojan  to  the  Peloponnefian  war^ 
the  annals  of  Greece  afford  no  other  memo- 
rials of  medicine,  than  a cafual  mention  of 
the  Afclepiades,  an  hereditary  tribe  of  phy- 
ficians,  fo  denominated  as  the  traditional 
offspring  of  Efculapius,  in  conformity  to  the 
cuftom,  which  often  transferred  and  perpe- 
tuated the  name  of  an  illuftrious  progenitor 
to  his  moft  remote  defeendants.  Some  in- 
dividuals of  this  family,  which  probably  mxO- 
nopolized  the  profeffion,  founded  thofe 
fchools  in  the  iflands  of  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos,  where  the  cuftom  of  recordins;  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  medical  pradlice  on  durable  monu- 
ments of  brafs  or  ftone  laid  the  beft  poffiblc 
foundation  for  permanent  improvements. 


\ 


Though 
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Though  crude  theory  was  ill  calculated 
to  advance  a pradical  fcience,  yet  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  had  neceffarily 
confiderable  influence  on  their  medicine. 

. Pythagoras,  who  may  be  called  the  parent 
of  this  philofophy,  contributed  but  little  to 
it’s  improvement  by  his  reveries  about  gene- 
ration, and  the  connexion  between  body 
and  mind:  nor  was  any  great  or  pradical 
advantage  gained  by  his  celebrated  dodrinc 
of  climaderics,  in  which  he  applied  his  har- 
monic fcale  of  numbers  to  analogous  divi- 
lions  of  man’s  age,  portending  extraordi- 
nary changes  and  revolutions  in  the  human 
body. 

But  amongfl:  thofe  educated  in  the  whole- 
fome  precepts,  and  fevere  inftitutes,  of  the 
Pythagorean  S^chool,  eftablifhed  at  Crotona, 
(one  of’  the  earliefl:  and  moft  numerous  co- 
lonies of  Greece  on  the  coafl:  of  Italy)  the 
names  of  Alcmaeon  and  Dembcedes  claim 
particular  mention  in  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine. The  former,  who  has  been  honoured 
as  the^  inventor  of  moral  apologues,  was  a 
4 praditioner 
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praftitioner  of  great  fame,  and  has  been 
reputed  the  firfl:  who  ventured  to  amputate 
a limb  to  fave  the  life  of  his  patienti  The 
llory  of  Democedes,  during  his  captivity  at 
the  Court  of  Perfia,  curing  both  the  elder 
Darius  and  his  Qiieen  Atolfa,  whom  their 
Egyptian  phylicians  had  treated  in  vain, 
proves  likewife  the  progrefs  of  our  art 
amongft  the  Grecians,  long  before  the  po- 
litical confequence  of  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon  was  ack[iowledged  by  the  civilized 
world. 

An  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  the  liberal 
rewards  given  to  medical  Ikill  /in  thofe  early 
days  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fame  De- 
mocedes,  who  received  from  the  Athenians 
an  annual  falary  of  one  hundred  minas,  an- 
other of  a talent  from  the  people  of  ^gina; 
and  a third  of  two  talents  from  Polycrates^ 
the  tyrant  of  Samos,  amounting  together  to 
a thoufand  pounds  of  Englilh  money,  an 
immenfe  fum  in  thofe  days,  when  the  pay  of 
an  Ambaflador  did  not  exceed  two  drachms 
a day,  or  about  twenty-three  pounds  in  a 
year. 

C 5^ 
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The  .well-known  diffeftions  of  Demo- 
critus, the  philofopher  of  Abdera,  furnifh 
the  mofl:  ancient  and  authentic  example  of 
anatomical  inveftigation,  undertaken  with 
the  exprefs  view  of  difcovering  the  ftrufture 
of  the  animal  frame.  With  the  falutary 
influence  of  this  praftice,  the  prudential 
fcepticifm  of  his  contemporaries,  Acron  and 
Herodicus,  not  only  combined  to  reftrain 
that  licentious  theory,  which  an  untempered 
fpiritof  philofophiling  had  already  introduced 

into  medicine ; but  alfo  to  recommend  a mo- 

\ 

deration  in  praftice,  which  -an  early  and  in- 
difcriminate  ufe  of  violent  remedies  had 
made  very  neceffary. 

To  what  has  been  faid  of  medical  fub- 
fiances,  muft  be  added,  the  fuppofition  of 
opium  being  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  Nepenthes,  v/ith  which  Helen 
treated  the  guefls  of  her  hufl3and  Menelaus, 
was  probably  the  true  Thebaic  extradl,  as 
appears  both  from  it’s  immediate  eifedts, 
and  the  accounts  which  Homer  gives  of  her 
procuring  it  from  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes 
was  then  the  principal  city. 

To 
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To  alTert  their  profound  ignorance  of 
chymiftry,  may  be  no  compliment  to  the 
furviving  admirers  of  occult  fcience,  whofe 
predeceffors  have  been  indefatigable  in  their 

endeavours, 'to  find  fome  memorial  of  it’s 

« < 

exiftence  amongft  this  enlightened  people* 
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CHAP.  HI. 

OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

THE  appearance  of  Hippocrates,  in  the 
medical  firmament,  is  that  of  a great  lu-^ 
minary  fiiddenly  dilperfing  the  fhades  of 
obfcurity  and  doubt. 

He  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8oth  Olympiad,  460  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
aera.  His  father  Heraclides  was  reputed 
to  be  the  feventeenth  lineal  defcendant  from 
Efculapius,  and  his  mother  Phenerate  the 
eighteenth  from  Hercules.  The  fame  of 

o 

fuch  anceftry  mull:  have  had  the  influence 
of  hereditary  attachment,  and  accounts  for 
his  early  and  entire  dedication  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  which  he  was  deftined  to 
refine  and  improve.  His  firft  medical  in- 
ftru61:ions,  after  thofe  of  his  father,  he  re- 
ceived from  Herodicus  before  mentioned, 
and  he  was  tutored  in  general  fcience  and 

philofophy  by  Gorgias,  a celebrated  fophift, 

* 

-and  an  orator  of  renown. 


The 
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The  exercile  of  his  profeffion,  agreeably 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  age,  led  him  from  ' 
place  to  place,  fo  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
vilited  every  city  of  Greece,  and  to  have  tra- 
velled over  the  greateft  part  of  Alia  Minor 
in  a medical  capacity.  His  flay,  however, 
muft  have  beeii  often  confiderably  protrac- 
ted, as  appears  from  his  long  attendance  on 
many  tedious  difeafes,  of  which  his  works 
fb  accurately  defcribe  the  progrefs. 

■ At  Lariffa,  the  chief  town  of-  Thelfaly, 
where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  compofed 
feveral  books,  Hippocrates  ended  his  ufeful 
and  honourable  life  at  a very  advanced  age. 
Befides  'two  fons,  ThelTalus  and  Draco,  he 
left  a daughter  married  to  his  favourite  pupil 
Polybius,  who  arranged  and  publilhed  the 
works  of  his  2;reat  mafter. 

The  general  hiftory  of  fcieiice  affords  fuf* 
ficient  evidence  of  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  this  primitive  phyfician  has  been  held 
in  all  ages,  and  almoft  in  all  countries  of  the 
world.  In  his  life-time,  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  public  confent  and  fo- 
vereign  munificence  exceeded  thofe,  that 
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have  diftlnguifhed  the  merit  of  any  other 
individual.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a pe- 
riod, when  even  they,  who  difputed  his 
profeffional  authority,  omitted  their  tri- 
bute of  praife  to  the  dignified  .fimplicity 
and  benevolence  of  his  general  charac- 
ter. 

A fteady  and  perfevering  zeal  for  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  the  profeffion 
which  he  followed,  is  a,ftrong  feature  in  the 
hiftory  of  Hippocrates.  Indeed  the  qualifi- 
cations and  duties  it  requires  have  never- 
been  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  his 
condudl,  nor  more  eloquently  defcribed  than 
by  his  pen.  Of  this  eloquence,  his  firfi: 
nervous  aphorifm  relating  to  the  fubjedl, 
'prefents  one  of  the  moil:  perfeft  and  concife^ 
proofs  within  the  compafs  of  human  lan- 
guage, where  he  expreffes  in  few  words,  that 
The  brevity  of  human  life  is  infufficient 
for  the  full  confideration  and'  thorouo^h 
knowledge  of  a fcience  like  medicine, 
which  admits  even  the  evidences  of  long* 
and  hazardous  experience  with  diffidence 
and  caution,  and  adds  to  great  inherent 
difficulties,  the  neceffity  of  attending  to 

many 
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many  external  duties  and  obfervances, 
relative  to  thofe  concerned  in  its  luc- 
cefs.” 

His  cuftom  of  admitting  none  to  his  in- 
• ftruf^ions,  without  the  folemn  introdudlion 
of  an  oath,  enforcing  not  only  the  utmoft 
' exertions  for  it’s  advancement,  but  a rigid 
attention  to  the  morality  of  private  life, 
ftrongly  evinces  his  perfuafion  of  it’s  impor- 
tance to  fociety  at  large.  But  the  moil: 
eftimable  part  of  his  profeffional  charafter, 
conftitutes  a compleat  model  of  artlefs 
fimplicity,  fuperior  to  the  fpeculating  fa- 
fhion  of  his  age.  For  though  poffeffed 
of  all  the  learning,  and  ikilled  in  the  various 
philofophy  of  Greece,  he  fcorned  the  fubti- 
lities  of  that  theory,  which  might  withdraw 
attention  from  nature,  whom  he  clofely 
obferved,  and  whofe  didiates  he  followed 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  humility. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  are  to  be  re- 
garded both  as  regifters  of  public  experience 
and  individual  obfervation.  But  the  ao^o-re- 
gate  of  medical  knowledge,  tranfinitted  from 
his  predeceffors,  he  had  the  ftill  to  arrange 

and 
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and  intermix  with  his  own  matter  in  fo  con-' 
fiftent  and  uniform  a ftyle,  that  no  elemen- 
tary work  of  the  fame  date  ever  furpalTed. 
The  mifcellaneous  fubjefts  of  a coajeblural 
art  could  not  indeed  be  difpofed  with  all  the 
precifion  and  elegance  of  Ariftotle’s  po^^tics, 
or  the  fublime  morality  of  Plato.  Nor  would 
it  be  reafonable,  in  the  infancy  of  fuch  an 
art,  to  expecl  that  attention  to  order  and 
method  in  writing,  which  fucceeding  im- 
provements have  rendered  fo  much  more 
ealy  and  obvious.  Yet  with  all  the  defe6ls 
that  can  poffibly  be  found  in  this  author, 
compared  with  the  moft  enlightened  of  his 
followers,  he  muft  ever  remain  an  unrivalled 
example  of  honeft  and  ufeful  induftry, 
which  fhonld  roufe  the  bludi  of,  fhame  in 
thofe  indolent  cavillers,  who  cenfure  his  pa- 
tient prolixity,  and  oppofe  their  own  concife 
and  ephemeral  fyftems  to  the  extenfive  and 
ample  bounds  of  his  praftice. 

\ / 

The  many  books  afcribed  to  Hippocrates 
have  been  publifhed,  tranflated,  and  com- 

* 

mcnted  upon,  in  almolt  every  language  of 
the  univerfe.  In  fo  ancient  and  numerous 
a catalogue,  it  is  not  furprifing^  that  difputes 

have 
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have  arifen  concerning  their  general  authen- 
ticity. Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  his  Apho- 
rilms,  Coan  Prognoftics,  and  Eflays  on  Epi^ 
demic  dileafes,  contain  the  fummary  of  the 
reft,  and  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  origi- 
nality. By  conne61:ing,  therefore,  their  pro- 
mifcuous  contents  on  phyfiological  and  pa- 
thological fubjefts  with  the  general  thera- 

f 

peutic  rules  which  they  contain,  the  moft 
fati$fa_6lory  view  of  his  do6lrines  and  praftice 
may  be  obtained. 

Such  an  abridged  confideration  will  indeed 
be  far  from  exhibiting  a juft  view  of  the 
pra6tical  excellence  of  the  original,  and  may 
be  thought  to  exceed  the  apparent  and  more 
amufing  fcope  of  brief  narration.  But  it 
will  ferve  to  preclude  the  future  neceffity  of 
general  reference  to  the  particulars  of.  an- 
cient medicine,  which  continued  for  many 
ages  nearly  the  precife  and  identical  medi- 
cine of  Hippocrates.  ^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLO- 
GICAL SKILL  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

t 

IN  that  confcious  power,  capable  of  di- 
refting  every  thing  necellary  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  life  and  health,  which  Hippocrates 
* fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  in  the  animal 
frame,  we  have  not  only  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae  of  all  medical  fyftems,  but  the  pro- 
totype of  that  firft  principle  of  vital  func-' 

« 

tions,  diftinguifhed  by  fucceeding  theorifts 
with  variety  of  names.  The  mode  likewife 
which  he  affigns  to  it,  of  operating  by  an  in- 
ftinftive  attradlion  or  repulfion,  of  fimilar  or 
diffimilar  parts,  has  been  copied  without 
any  elTential  difference  of  terms  in  the  fpe- 
culations  of  the  moft  enlightened  natura- 
lifts.  But  the  evolution  of  his  phyfiological* 
opinions  will  appear  by  a curfory  examina- 
tion of  his  anatomical  notions,  for  the  im- 
perfeftion  of  which,  the  fcanty  fources  of 
his  information  fufficiently  account. 


As 
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As  it  is  prefumed,  that  he  never  diffeded  a 
human  body  for  the  purpofes  of  anatomical 
inveftigation,  his  knowledge  of  the  internal 
organs  could  onlv  be  derived  from  accident,  . 
or  a comparifon  with  thofe  of  other  animals. 
And  here,  prior  to  the  confideration  of  par- 
ticulars, it  muft  be  premifed,  that  the  cru- 
dity and  apparent  • abfurdities  of  theory, 
grounded  on  this  new  and  uncertain  foun- 
dation, cannot  be  conlidered  as  matter  of 
reproach,  or  adequate  caufes  of  that  con- 
tempt, with  which  fome  faflidious  critics 
have  treated  "this  venerable  author.  Such 
injuftice,  indeed,  ought  to  have  been  ob- 
viated by  the  recoil  eftion  of  his  induftrious 
difcriminations  of  difeafe,  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  mod:  proper  objects  of  prac- 
tice, were  not  common  candour  fufEcieht 
to  excufe  deficiencies,  infeparable  from  the 
age  and  circumftances,  and  confequently 
foreign  to  the  perfonal  charafter  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

i 

His  anatomical  language  refers  in- general 

00  o 

to  Solids  and  Fluids,  under . the  name  of 
parts  containing^  and  parts  contained.  In 
treating  of  the  former,  he  reprefents  the 

brain 
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brain  as  a receptacle  for  redundant  moifture, 
and  a condenler  of  hot  and  fwelling  vapours, 
which  it  difcharges  again  in  defluxions  and 
catarrhs*  Nor  does  he  ever  appear  to  have 
fulpefted  it’s  connexion  with  fenfibility  and 
feeling;  defcribing  even  the  optic  nerve 
immediately  proceeding  from  it,  as  a mere 
canal,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour 
is  diftilled  into  the  eye.  He  is  likewife  far 
from  conlidering  the  brain  as  the  peculiar 
feat  of  the  foul,  or  thinking  faculty,  which 
he  places  iiidifcriminately  in  the  heart, 
diaphragm,  and  other  parts. 

From  fi'milar  fj)onginefs  of  ftruclure  he 
was  induced  to  attribute  the  fame  office 
of  abforbing  fuperfluous  fluid  to  the  lungs, 
though  he  did  not  overlook  their  obvious 
ufe  in  convevino;  external  air  to  moderate 
inward  heat,  and  fuppiy  the  blood  with 
fome  new  principle. 

On  the  anatomy  of  the  heart,  Hippocrates 
beftowed  great  attention.  But  he  regarded 
it  merely  as  the  organ  for  mixing  with  the 
blood  fome  aerial  principle,  drawn  from  the 
lungs  by  it’s  auricles,  which  he  defcribes  as 

inflaters, 
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inflaters,  or  bellows,  peculiarly  calculated 
for  thatpurpofe.  The  great  veflels  proceed- 
ing from  it,  he  confounded  with  every  thing 
releinbling  cords,  fuch  as  nerves,  tendons, 
and  ligaments,  afcribing  to  them  all  one 
common  origin  from  the  fpinal  marrow* 
Hence  appears  the  improbability  of  his  ' 
knowing  any  thing  relating  to  the  blood’s 
real  courfe,  notwithftanding  the  ftrained 
interpretations  that  have  been  made,  rather 
with  a view  of  depriving  later  ages  of  the 
honour  of  this  difcovery,  than  out  of  real 
admiration  for  antiquity.  Whatever,  indeed, 
was  known  to  the  ancients  on  this  fubjedl, 
feems  to  have  confifted  in  fome  general 
and  loofe  idea  of  regurgitation,  or  a certain 
flux  and  reflux,  barely  fufficient  to  commu- 
nicate fuch  a concuffion  to  the  veflels,  as 
might  hinder  the  flagnatioii  or  congealing 

o o 00 

of  their  contents. 

From  the  fize  and  appearance  of  the  liver, 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  it  fliould  have  been  al- 
w^ays  regarded  as  the  great  organ  of  fangui- 
fication,  before  the  blood’s  circuitous  motion 
was  underftood.  The  materials  for  com-^ 
pofing  this  vital  fluid  were,  in  the  opinion 

of 
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of  Hippocrates,  and  indeed  of  all  anti- 
quity, brought  to  this  great  vifcus  by  a ge- 
neral fuftion  of  the  veffels  communicating 
with  the  alimentary  canal.  He  likewife 
attributed  to  the  liver,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
other  abdominal  vifcera,  a faculty  of  gene- 
rating heat,  and  thereby  promoting  the  ne- 
ceffary  diffolution  of  food* 

To  the  obvious  ufes  of  the  kidnies,  Hip- 
pocrates added  the  fuppofition  of  the  urinary 
fecretion  being  aflifted  by  tranfudation  into 

the  bladder  from  the  furrounding  parts. 

\ 

\ 

His  phyfiology  of  generation  indicates 
his  imperfedl:  knowledge'  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  that  procefs.  He  had  an  extraor- 
dinary notion  of  the  femen  being  prepared 
in  the  brain,  and  conveyed  by  the  fpinal 
marrow  to  the  veffels  provided  for  it’s  re- 
ception. 

He  believed,  likewife,  in  the  loco-motive 
faculty  of  the  uterus,  in  which  he  thought 
a fermentation  of  the  male  and  female 
femen  fufficient  to  caufe  an  evolution  of 

i 
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parts,  agreeable  to  the  preponderance  of 
cither. 

The  circumftances  of  embryo  life  en- 
gaged fo  much  of  his  attention,  that  he 
compofed  a particular  treatife  on  the  dif- 
ference between  children  born  in  the  fe- 

\ 

venth  and  eighth  months  of  pregnancy. 
But  his  fentirnents  on  thefe  fubje61s  are  to 
be  received,  both  with  allowance  for  - his 
ignorance  in  minute  anatomy,  and  the  pre- 
judices and  credulity  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

He  had  no  accurate  ideas  of  mufcles^  or 
of  mufcular  motion,  though  he  well  knew 
the  number,  figure,  ^nd  connexion  of  the 
bones. 

’ Hippocrates  divides  the  fluids,  or  parts 
contained,  into  the  four  humours  of  blood,' 
phlegm,  yellow  and  black  bile.  The  firft, 
conveying  warmth  and  nourifhment  to  the 
• body,  he  reckons  of  a hot,  moift,  and  fweet 
nature.  To  the  fecond,  which  he  calls 
cold,  moift,  white,  and  faltilli,  he  af- 
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figns  the  office  of  lubricating  fuch  parts  as 
are  to  be  moved.  He  afcribes  a ftimulating 
and  detergent  quality  to  the  dry,  glutinous, 
fat,  and  bitter  particles  of  the  yellow  bile  ; 
whilft  he  regards  the  laft  as  a kind  of  fer- 
menting leaven,  or  bafis,  from  which  all' 
the  former  are  produced. 

As  he  makes  health  to  confift  in  a due 
temperament  and  proportion  of  thefe  hu- 
mours, fo  he  looks  for  the  fource  of  com- 
plaints in  their  excefs,  defeft,  or  depravation. 
But  his  fyftem  includes  a farther  analogy,  or 
connexion  between  the  vices  of  thefe  four 
humours,  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
the  four  ages  of  man.  Thus  he  imagines, 
a redundancy  of  blood,  producing  hot  com- 
plaints, to  prevail  chiefly  amongfl:  young 
people,  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year ; bili- 
ous difeafes  in  fummer  and  middle  age; 
melancholy,  or  predominance  of  black  bile., 
in  autumn ; and  the  coldnefs  and  benumb- 
ing effedts  of  vifcid  phlegm,  both  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  the  winter  of  human 
life. 


The 
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The  pathology  of  Hippocrates  was  very 
fyftematic  with  refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eafe,  which  he  divided  into  external  and 
internal.  The  former  included  whatever 
could  affedJ:  the  body  outwardly,  as  air,  ex- 
ercife,  reft,  fleep,  and  watching ; and  the 
latter,  thofe  things  capable  of  producing  an 
inward  influence,  as  meat,  drink,  fecretions^ 
retentions,  and  pafllons  of  the  mind.  In 
his  obfervations  on  the  air,  winds,  and  fea^ 
fons,  he  inveftigated  the  caufes  of  many 
fimilar  and  epidemic  affedtions,  the  hiftory 
of  which  conftitutes  a very  confiderable  and 
curious  portion  of  his  works.  Nor  did  he 
overlook  endemic  ones,  proceeding  from 
peculiarity  of  foil,  fituation,  and  climate. 

I 

From  fuch  an  author  may  be  reafonably 
expefted  the  natural  divifion  of  diftempers 
into  acute  and  chronic.  The  former  he 
confined  to  the  term  of  fourteen  days,  and 
fubdivided  them  into  three  ftages,  the  be- 
ginning, increafe,  and  termination,  or  crifis. 
The  tranfition  from  the  fecond  to  the  laft 
of  thefe  ftages  was  the  period  in  which  he 
expefted  fome  indication  from  nature,  by 
what  outlet  the  morbific  matter  was  to  be 
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expelled  ; and  this  intention  he  was  parti- 
cularly careful  not  to  interrupt,  by  exciting 
any  other  or , contrary  motion.  When  the 
crifis  proved  partial  and  incomplete,  he  ftill 
reckoned  every  change  or  new  acchlent, 
attended  with  evacuations  either  from  the 
Ikin  or  the  inteftines,  critical  in  a degree, 
till  the  full  concoftion  and  expulfion  of  the 
humours  was  elfefted. 

In  fevers  of  the  moft  acute  kind,  Hippo- 
crates looked  for  a regular  cribs  on  the  fourth 
day ; but  in  thofe  lefs  acute,  on  the  fevehth, 
eleventh,  or  fourteenth  ; after  which  the 
remainder  of  the  difeafe  was  ranked  amongft 
thofe  of  the  chronic  kind.  In  this  bate  he 
waited  for  the  twenty-firft  day,  and  after- 
wards counted  every  fourth  remarkable, 
though  not  neceffarily  and  abfolutely  criti- 
cal. But  through  his  whole  fyftem,  the 
number  feven,  in  all  poffible  combinations 
and  divifions,  extending  even  to  months  and 
years,  was  regarded  as  the  moft  certainly 
and  finally  judicial  of  all  periods.  He  made 
allowance,  however,  for  occafional  excep- 
tions to  all  thefe  rules,  and  noticed  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  fome  acute  difeafes  termi- 
nating 
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iiating  without  any  regular  or  viiible  crilis 

« 

at  all.  He  likewife  acknowledged  frequent 
irregularities,  by  a tranllation  of  the  offend- 
ing matter  from  one  part  to  another,  which 
motion  is  ftill  denominated,  in  his  language, 
a metaftalis. 

The  numerous  exceptions  furniflied  by 

experience  to  the  uniform  courfe  of  acute 

difeafes,  have  been  thought  infurmountable 

objedtions  to  Hippocrates’s  theory  of  critical. 

days.  Nor  can  thefe,  perhaps,  be  wholly 

% 

obviated  either  on  the  fuppofition  of  phyfical 
changes,  induced  by  difference  of  climate, 
habit,  and  time,  or  the  general  alteration 
occalioned  by  the  interference  of  art. 

t 

% 

~) 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  fub- 
je6t,  it  feems  impoffble  to  point  out  a better 
foundation  of  diagnoific  (kill,  than  the  me- 
thod obfefved  by  this  great  matter  of  the 
art,  whofe  critical  knowledge  of  fymptoms 
enabled  him  not  only  to  dittinguifh  one  dif- 
eafe  from  another,  but  to  forefee  alrnott  all 
their  poiTible  changes  and  terminations.  His 
care  and  condefcenfion  in  noticing  a multi- 
tude of  ligns,  which  are  too  generally  over- 
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looked,  and  totally  efcape  the  eye  of  fuper- 
ficial  obfervers,  was  no  lefs  Angular  than 
conftant  and  exa61.  In  a thoufand  little 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  body,  pofition  of 
the  limbs,  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo- 
tions, expreffions  of  countenance,  and  the 
hourly  variations  of  rapid  difeafes,  he  could 
difcern  indications  of  great  confequence. 
But  his  mod:  certain  prognofis  was  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  fecretions,  and  of  the 
urinary  and  alvine  difcharges,  the  appear- 
ances of  which  fupplied  him  with  fuch  ra- 
tional grounds  of  judgment,  as  no  fucceed- 
ing  examination  has  been  able  to  impeach. 

This  account  of  his  pathology  cannot  be 
concluded,  without  obferving  the  uncertainty 
in  which  he  has  left  pofterity  refpefting  his 
knowledge  of  the  pulfe,  which  many  of  his 
AacceiTors  have  made  an  almofl:  univerfal 
criterion  of  difeafe.  The  pulfations,  which 
he  frequently  defcribes,  have  been  thought 
by  fome  to  allude  merely  to  the  general 
throbbings  felt  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
complaints  5 whilft  others  have  conftrued 
his  expreffions  agreeably  to  a more  precife 
and  modern  idea  of  the  term.  It  does  not, 

however, 
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however,  appear,  that  he  ever  expefted  from 
it  indications  of  the  firft  confequence.  His 
authority,  therefore,  cannot  be  quoted  for 
enhancing  the  importance  of  a lymptom, 
which,  confidered  abftraftedly,  may  lead  to 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  pra6tical  miftake. 

To  the  induftry  of  Hippocrates  the  fcience 
is  probably  indebted  for  an  account  of  all 
the  difeafes,  which  came  under  his  infpec- 
- tion.  Of  the  whole  number,  the  greateft 
part  are  ftill  charafterifed  by  the  names  in- 
vented or  adopted  by  him,  and  not  more 
than  five  or  fix  of  them  appear  to  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  or  unknown. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  THERAPEUTICS,  OR  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 

OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

t 

FROM  the  general  filence  of  Hippo- 
crates,  relating  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  reme- 
dies, it  may  be  conje61ured,  that  he  thought 
a thorou2:h  knowledge  of  a diforder  the 

o o 

mofl:  important  ftep  towards  it’s  cure.  It 
may  likewife  indicate  the  fcepticifm  of  long 
experience,  which  admits  with  hefitation 
general  conclufions'  from  particular  cafes  : 
Yet  he  has  not  left  us  without  documents 
fufficient  for  examples  of  his  manner  of 
treating  moft  of  the  complaints  he  de- 
fcribed. 

The  therapeutic  medicine  of  antiquity 
^always  commenced,  and  often  wholly  con- 
lifted  in  the  regulation  of  diet.  On  this 
fubjeft,  Hippocrates’s  rules  firft  refpeft 
the  prefervation  of  health,  and  include 
many  iiijundions  of  moderation,  with  cau- 
tions againft  a regimen  of  fuch  exadnefs 
and  uniformity  as  may  render  the  body  un- 
able 
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liable  to  bear  any  iieceffary  or  unforefeen 
change.  They  refer  likewife  to  many 
ftrong  gymnaftic  exercifes  nfed  by  his  coun- 
trymen, as  means  .of  obviating  the  begin- 
nings of  difeafe. 

In  curative  axioms,  the  copious  minute- 
nefs  of  Hippocrates  defcends  to  the  very 
extreme  of  tautology.  Praditioners,  how- 
ever, can  fcarcely  be  too  frequently  remind- 
ed in  his  words,  That  as  contraries  cure 
contraries,  fo  evacuation  is  the  remedy  for 
repletion,  and  repletion  for  the  lofs  fuftain- 
ed  by  evacuation ; that  deficiencies  are  to 
be  fupplied,  and  fuperfluities  retrenched  ; 
that  contraftion  and  relaxation  are  to  be 

treated  with  their  oppofites,  and  that  fluids 

« 

moving  in  improper  courfes  are  to  be  brought 
back  into  their  own  channels in  the 
praftical  application  of  which  fimple  max- 
ims, the  mofl:  ufeful  part  of  medicine  doubt- 
lefs  confifts. 

His  reiterated  obfervations  on  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  the  wifdom  of  trufting  to 
her  efforts  in  preference  to  the  hafty,  vio-  . 
lent,  or  uncertain  affiftance  of  art,  are  of 

the 
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the  fame  praftical  importance,  however  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  officioiifnefs  of  ignorant  con- 
ceit. Nor  is  his  prudent  caution  lefs  re- 
markable, when  he  alTerts,  that  though  def- 
perate  diforders  require  defperate  remedies, 
yet  no  experiment  ought  to  be  tried,  where 
the  profpe6l  of  advantage  does  not  exceed 
that  of  certain  rifque. 

In  the  regular  and  rigid  application  of 
dietetic  rules,  Hippocrates  fought  the  firft 
means  of  fuch  addition,  diminution,  or  op- 
j)olitlon,  as  might  affift  nature  in  expelling 
or  fubduing  the  caufe  of  difeafe. 

In  purfuing  thefe  fubjefts,  the  delicacy  of 
modern  feelings  is  appalled  at  the  difcipline 
of  ancient  pradlice,  which  in  very  acute 
difeafes  interdifted  every  kind  of  nutriment 
for  the  firft  three  or  four  days,  allowing 
only  as  much  thin,  weak  drink  as  was  fuffi-. 
cient  to  moiften  the  parched  throat,  which 
was  often  adminiftered  on  a fmall  l])onge, 
to  prevent  the  thirfty  patient  from  fwallow- 
ing  too  copious  a draught. 

During 
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During  this  period,  it  was  intended  to 
leave  the  aftive  powers  of  the  conftitution 
at  full  liberty  to  drive  out  or  change  all 
morbid  matter.  But  if  this  efFedl  did  not 
follow,  or  if  the  ftrength  of  the  patient 
failed  in  the  trial,  a more  plentiful  dilu- 
tion  was  then  allowed,  with  a beverage 
compofed  of  eight  parts  of  water,  one  of 
honey,  and  one  of  vinegar,  enriched  occa- 
lionally  with  the  juice  of  acid  fruits, 
cooling  herbs,  or  fome  weak  fharp  wine. 
This  plan,  when  neceffary,  Avas  generally 
continued  till  the  fourteenth  day,  the  re- 
puted commencement  of  the  chronic  term, 
when  a more  fubftantial  diet  was  allowed, 
though  ftill  without  recourfe  to  any  medi- 
cine, except  gentle  emetics  and  laxatives, 
the  former  conlifting  generally  of  a decoc- 
tion of  hyffop  with  fait  and  vinegar,  and  the 
latter  of  exprefled  juice  or  decodtion  of  com- 
mon cabbage,  or  the  herb  mercury,  or  the 
more  pleafant  exhibition  of  whey,  a little 
faked.  For  the  fame  purpofe,  mild  fuppo- 
fitories  were  in  common  ule,  and  clvfters  of 
fea-water,  or  of  vetches  boiled  in  milk  with 
a little  fait. 


When 
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When  'more  powerful  remedies  became 
neceffary,  ancient  medicine  had  the  choice 
of  fome  of  the  moft  aftive  purgatives  hi- 
therto difcovered  iu  the  vegetable  world. 
Amongfl:  thefe,  black  and  white  hellebore, 
elaterium,  colocynth  and  fcammony  held 
the  firft  place,  and  frequently  followed  each 
other  in  quick  fucceffion.  But  they  were 
never  adminiftered  without  fpecial  regard 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  often  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year  and  particular  date 
of  the  weather  ; nor  were  they  ever  pre- 
feribed  to  children,  old  people,  or  pregnant 
women. 


A belief  in  the  fpecific  virtue  of  fomc 
draftic  drugs,  attrafting  and  expelling  hu- 
mours peculiarly  vitiated,  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  chief  prejudices  of  medical  prac- 
tice. The  long  eftablifhed  charafter  of  hel- 
lebore, for  cleanfing  the  body  from  thofe 
impurities,  which  have  been  luppofed  to  oc- 
calion  various  deg-rees  of  mental  obfciiritv 

O J 

« 

and  derangement,  may  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  mori  lingular  tallacies  of  this  kind, 
which  the  experience  of  pad  ages  has  fcareely 
been  able  to  dedroy.  Anticyra,  however,  the 
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place  once  fo  famous  for  it’s  growth,  is  now 
only  remembered  in  the  pages  of  claffical 
and  poetical  alluiion. 

Returning  to  the  praftice  of  Hippocrates, 
befides  the  powerful  medicines  employed 
by  him  to  procure  internal  difcharges,  we 
have  to  notice  his  general  methods  of  pro- 
moting other  evacuations,  which,  though 
limple,  were  not  lefs  effeftual.  To  caufe 
perfpiration,  he  ufed  every  external  means 
of  increaling  heat,  fuch  as  warming  the 
room,  covering  the  patient,  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  head  and  limbs,  with  a free 
internal  ufe  of  heated  liquors,  and  often  of 
pure  wine.  To  increafe  the  fecretion  of 
urine,  he  gave  garlic,  cucumbers,  melons, 
celery,  fennel,  and  other ' ftrong  flavoured 
herbs,  and  even  cantharides  mixed  with 
honey  and  wine. 

But  of  all  important  remedies,  his  great- 
eft  was  bleedincr,  an  oneration,  the  inven- 
tion  and  firfr  ufe  of  which  is  concealed 
in  the  obfcurity  of  primitive  times.  In 
extreme  cafes  of  pain  or  inflammation, 
it  was  his  cuftom  to  open  at  once  the 
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veins  of  both  arms,  and  let  the  blood  flow 
till  the  patient  fainted.  He  often  likewife 

I 

drew  blood  copioufly  from  the  legs  and  feet, 
to  relieve  complaints  of  the  head  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  by  large  and  deep  inci- 
lions  made  with  a common  fcalpel,  and  co- 
vered with  copper  or  other  metallic  veflels 
exhaufted  of  their  air  by  fire,  refembling  ‘ 
both  in  contrivance  and  intention  the  cup- 
ping glafles  of  our  own  times. 

In  obftlnate  chronic  cafes,  thefe  local 
bleedings  were  commonly  fucceeded  by  the 
actual  cautery,  which  produced  fuch  large 
and  lono-  continued  difcharo;es  from  the 
heads,  necks,  breafts,  lides,  bellies  and  limbs 
of  his  patients,  as  could  not  fail  of  conlider- 
able  eftefl.  Nor  did  he  even  Ipare  their 
bones,  which  he  burnt,  fawed  and  perfo- 
rated without  Icruple,  in  conformity  to  his 
famous  maxim,  that  in  outward  difeafes 
the  knife  muft  be  followed  by  fire,  the  lafl: 
and  moft  certain  of  all  remedies.”  But 
proofs  even  of  greater  feverity  appear  in  his 
direftions  to  ufe  the  trepan  itfelf  for  violent 
head-achs,  and  to  force  irritating  fubftances 
into  the  windpipe  in  complaints  of  the 

4 . lungs, 
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lungs,  with  a view  of  procuring,  by  fome 
great  effort,  the  difcharge  of  the  offending 
matter. 

'■'■K : 

In  difeafes  peculiar  to  women,  his  theory 
refpefting  the  locomotive  faculty  of  the 
uterus  fuggefted  mod;  of  his  appropriate  re- 
medies, the  fuppofed  aftion  of  which  the  re- 
colle61:ion  of  that  theory  will  be  fufficient 
to  explain. 

Narcotics  were  the  only  ancient  medi- 
cines, in  the  ufe  of  which  he  feems  to  have 
been  particularly  cautious.  Indeed  the  little 
he  has  faid  on  the  fubjeft  has  made  it  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  he  ever  ufed 
opium,  that  mod:  potent  and  ufeful  of  the 
whole  clafs. 

Beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  preceding 
account  of  his  operations,  the  furgical  prac- 
tice of  Hippocrates  may  be  inferred  from 
his  rational  direftions  for  the  treatment  of 
fractures  and  diflocations,  and  the  frequent 
cautions  he  gives  refpefting  the  danger  and 
difficulty  attending  wounds  and  bruifes  in 
nervous  or  tendinous  parts. 

A catalogue 
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A cataloscue  of  his  external  remedies,  con- 
fifting  of  lead,  copper,  vitriol,  alum,  and 
nitre,  which  conftitute  the*  moft  powerful 
of  any  yet  difcovered,  except  thofe  of  chy- 
mical  Gombination,  fufficiently  indicate  a 
confiderable  degree  of  paft  experience  in 
manual  medicine.  Of  this  progrefs  a fin- 
gular  proof  is  likewife  afihrded,  by  his  re- 
peated injundlions  to  his  difciples,  to  forbear 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  which  he  thought 
of  fufficient  importance,  to  require  the  pecu- 
liar dexterity  of  a hand  accuftomed  to  no 
other  profeffional  exercife. 
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« ’ 

CHAP.  VI. 

OF  ARISTOTEE. 

THE  age  of  Hippocrates  is  dignified  in 
the  literary  annals  of  the  world  as  the  i^ra, 
when  the  boundaries  of  human  fcience  were 
enlarged  far  beyond  their  former  limits. 
Amono;fl:  that  conftellation  of  fao:es  who 
contributed  to  this  extenfion,  the  hiftory  and 
theory  of  animal  life  was  neceffarily  a con- 
fiderable  objeft  of  curiofity  and  contempla- 
tion. It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  to  find  the 
phyfiology  of  the  human  body,  blended  with 
the  refined  and  abftrufe  do6Irine  of  the  acade- 
mic philofophy , and  forming  a principal  obj e6l 
in  the  experimental  difquifitions  of  the  peri- 
patetic  fe6I.  It’s  myfteries  were  not,  indeed, 
much  elucidated  by  Plato’s  fyftem  of  ideas, 
or  his  doftrines  of  intelligence,  and  invi- 
fible  agency.  But  the  more  folid- ftudies  of 
Ariftotle  had  a dire6l  tendency  to  it’s  im- 
provement, and  were  particularly  calcu- 
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lated  both  to  refine  and  augment  the  accu- 
mulated ftores  of  ancient  medicine.  , 

This  prince  of  philofophers  came  into  the 
world  about  the  time  when  Hippocrates  left 
it.  By  his  father  Nichomachus,  phyficiaii' 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  was  deftined  to 
the  profeffioii  of  his  own  art.  But  the  pru- 
dent determination  of  that  monarch,  in 
chufing  him  to  be  the  tutor  of  young  Alex- 
ander, fortunately  enlarged  his  fjihere  to  an' 
extent,  in  which  the  adiive  powers  of  the 
moft  univerfal  genius  on  record  could  be 
more  fully  exerted. 

Ariftotle’s  original  deftination  fe^ms  to 
have  direfted  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  know- 
ledge  of  nature,  to  the  particular  improve- 
ment of  medicine.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
was  furnifhed  with  uncommon  advantages, 
by  the  munificence  of  his  royal  pupil,  who 
conferred  on  him  at  one  time  a hundred 
talents  (equal  to  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of 
Englifh  money)  for  the  expence  of  diffec- 
tions  only.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
thefe  diffeftions  were  confined,  by  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times,  to ‘the 'bodies  of  animals, 

and 
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and  were  confequently  inadequate  to  the  full 
purpofe  of  teaching  the  oeconomy  of  the 
human  frame. 

Though  the  phyfiologyof  Ariftotle  was  ge- 
nerally confonant  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  his 
attention  to  many  important  fubjefts  was 
much  more  particular  and  minute.  From  re- 
peated and  careful  examinations  of  the  heart, 
he  concluded  it  to  be  the  grand  fenforium, 
communicating,  by  the  endlefs  ramifications 
of  it’s  vefiTels,  fehfibility  to^every  part  of  the 
body.  To  the  primary  trunk  of  thefe  vef- 
fels  he  gave  the  name  of  aorta,  in  which 
he  attributed  the  commencements  of  the 
blood’s  motion  to  a principle  in  nature  that 
abhors  a vacuum;  which  notion  ferved  as 
the  future  bafis  of  many  hmilar  Ipeculations 
on  philofophical  fubjefts. 

His  comparifon  of  the  mefenterie  glands 
> and  veffels  to  the  roots  and  fibres  of  ve2;e- 
tables,  fucking  their  nourilhment  from  the 

m 

earth,  can  fcarcely  be  improved  as  an  illuf- 
tratiori  of  animal  dig-eftion.  That  he  had 

o 

fludied  this  fubjeft,  both  attentively  and  to 
good  purpofe,  appears  ftill  more  evident,  in 
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the  divifion  he  made  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  the  names  that  he  impofed  on  it’s  dif- 
ferent portions,  which  continue  to  charac- 
terife  them  agreeably  to  their  particular 
lituation,  their  various  ftru6lure,  or  the 
diverfity  of  offices  which  they  ferve. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  this 
curious  examiner  of  nature  fhould  have  been 
particularly  inquifitive  into  the  organs,  by 
which  animal  life  is  propagated  without 
end ; though  it  muff  be  regretted,  that  he 
wafted  fo  much  time  and  labour  in  fpecula- 
tive  contemplation  on  a procefs  incompre- 
henfible  by  human  wildom.  But  to  make 

this  or  anv  other  of  his  miflakes  in  the 

■>  \ 

higher'  fpeculations  of  fcience  matter  of  re- 
proach, can  proceed  only  from  the  pertnefs 
• of  that  fceptic  indolence,  which  has  no 
. title'  to  the  diftindfions  due  either  to  in- 
tenlity  of  thought,  or  induftry  of  adfion. 

And  here  the  claims  of  gratitude  v/ill  ex- 
cufe  the  extrinfic  defence  of  Ariftotle,  if 
not  of  his  errors.  For  to  what  fage  of 
antiquity  has  univerfal  learning  more  ex- 
tenfive  obligations,  than  to  one  exhibiting 

that 
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that  rai*€  combination  of  intelleftual  quali- 
ties, which  unites  the  extremes  of  flow 
mechanic  (kill,  patiently  fubmitting  to  ar- 
range every  grofs  fpecies  of  organized  matter, 
with  the  fubtle  difcernment,  that  almofl:  in- 
ftinftively  comprehends  it’s  more  refined  aad 
complex  modifications  ? 


Eq 
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CHAP.  VII.  • 

CONCLUDING  MEMORIALS  OF  MEDICINE  IN 

ANCIENT  GREECE. 

IN  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  wc 
meet  with  many  circumftances,  that  indicate 
the  high  eftimation,  in  which  the  art  of 
healing  ever  continued  in  ancient  Greecci 

Both  Philip  and  his  fon,  .who  were  ambi- 
tious of  being  ranked  amongft  the  Greeks, 
file  wed  very  peculiar  regard  to  their  phy  ficians, 
as  appeared  in  many  inftances,  belides  thofe 
of  Ariftotle  and  his  father.  But  though  the 
former  prince  never  failed  in  due  relpedi:  to 
the  fcience,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  artifice 
or  vanity  of  it’s  prbfefTors,  as  is  curioufly 
evidenced  in  the  ftory  of  Menecrates,  who 
took  the  furname  of  Jupiter,  and  travelled 
about  the  country  with  a train  of  followers 
habited  like  inferior  deities.  When  this  moll 
eminent  of  medical  coxcombs  arrived  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  he  was  treated  with  the 

moll: 
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moft  ftuclied  and  ironical  refpedi:  by  the 
monarch,  who  ordered  him  to  be  fed  in 
Ifate,  like  an  aerial  deity,  with  the  vapor 
of  burning  incenfe,  whilft  himfelf  and  his 
'courtiers  feafted  at  an  inferior  table  on 
more  fubftantial  fare. 

The  hiftory  of  Alexander  affords  a ftriking 
example  of  confidence  in  his  phyfician  Phi- 
lip, the  Acarnanian,  when  he  fwallowed 
the  potion  prepared  by  him,  at  the  moment 
he  2:ave  into  his  hands  the  intellio'ence  of 

o o 

it’s  containing  poifon.  But  this  generofity 
was  fadly  contrafted  by  his  crucifixion  of 
the  phyfician  Glaucias,  for  not  preferving 
the  life  of  his  favourite  Hepheif ion. 

As  the  general  fcience  of  Greece  con-* 
finued  to  be  improved  by  the  difciples  of 
the  Stagyrite,  we  find  them  imitating  their 
great  mafter  in  attachment  to  medical  {In- 
dies. The  firfh  place  amongfl  ,them  is  due 
to  Theophraftus,  the  preferver  and  publifiier 
of  Ariifotle’s  works,  who  wrote  exprefsiy 
on  medicine.  Menon,  another  of  the  Peri- 
patetic fchool,  qompofed  a treatife,  called 
the  affembly  of  ancient  Phyficians,  from 
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which  many  fragments  of, their  hifliories 
have  been  tranfcribed  by  other  writers. 

As  a public  teftimony  to  the  'honour  of 
Grecian  medicine  at  this  period,  hands  that 
' fevere  ordinance  of  the,  Locrians,  which 
inflifted  a capital  punifhment  for  difobe- 
dience  to  the  orders  of  a phylician.  Of  the 
fame  kind  is  the  more  moderate  law  of  the 
Athenians,  forbidding  the  pradlice  of  it  to 
women  and  (laves,  which  was  fingularly 
fufpended  in  behalf  of  Agnodice,  a female 
of  rank,  whofe  paffion  for  the  art  induced 
her  to  attend  anatomical  diffeftions,  difguifed 
in  man’s  attire. 

Of  the  rank  maintained  by  individuals  of 
the  pfofeffion,  ‘we  have  inftances  in  the  re- 
fpeft  paid  to  Theffalus,  the  fon  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  lived  long  in  honour  and  credit 
at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  the  moft  eminent 
of  Alexander’s  fucceffors  in  his  paternal  do- 
minions, and  in  the  power  which  the  name- 
fake  and  o-randlbn  of  that  rn'eat  father  of 

o o 

medicine  ever-enjoyed  in  the  fervice  of  Rox- 
ana, the  wife  and  widow  of  that  conqueror. 

Diodes, 


4 
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by 

Diodes,  the  Caryftian,  was  honoured 
the  Athenians  as  a'fecond  Hippocrates:  nor 
was  the  fame  of  Dexippus  much  inferior, 
who  compelled  a king  of  Caria  to  make 
peace  with  his  countrymen,  before  he  would 
undertake  the  cure  of  the  fick  princes  his 
fons. 

I 

Of  equal  reputation  were  Prodicus  and 
Praxagoras,  the  moft  eminent  of  the  early 
difciples  of  Plippocrates,  who  contributed  to 
extend  the  fame  of  their  mafter  over  the 
civilized  world.  Their  contemporary  Ctefias, 
the  Cnidian,  was  the  favourite  |)hyfician  of 
feveral  Perfian  monarchs,  and  diftinguillied 
himfelf  by  wndting  a hiftory  of  that  empire. 

» 

The  poetical  effay  of  Nicander,  on  the 
antidotal  virtues  of  plants,  has  preferved  his 
name  in  a fort  of  claffical  fecurity  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  Many  others  were  eminent 
for  fuperior  fldll,  or  peculiarity  of  pradice, 
whofe  names  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite. 
Some  indeed  are  remembered  for  different 
and  lefs  laudable  reafons,  fuch  as  Nicias, 

I 

the  attendant  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
into  Italy,  whofe  treachery  to  his  employer, 

whom 
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whom  he  offered  to  poifon  for  a reward, 
was  fo  ffrongly  contrafted  by  the  virtue  of 
the  Roman  general,  when  he  cautioned  his 
enemy  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  fuch 
a phyfician. 

' Tn  anticipating  the  decline  of  Grecian 
fcience,  which  accompanied  the  decline  of 
Grecian  power  and  independence,  it  behoves 
us  to  acknowledge  Greece  as  the  Country, 
where  medicine  not  only  received  it’s  fun- 
damental conffitiition,  but  much  of  the 
outward  form  and  manners,  which  have 
charadlerifed  it  in  all  fucceeding  times. 
Even  it’s  beft  modern  vocabularies,  notwith- 
flandinGf  all  the  chansres  and  additions  it  has 

o o 

fuffered,  contain  little  more  than  Greek 
terms  and  fpecifications,  moft  of  which  were 
invented  and  applied  in  the  beff  days  of 
Greece. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  DISCOVERIES  MADE  BY  ERASISTRATUS 
AND  HEROPHILUS,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BRAIN 
AND  NERVES. 

V 

AMONGST  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  political  and  civil  ftate  of  the  world,  by 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  fome  of  the 
greateft  confequence  were  produced  by  the 
munificent  provifion,  which  he  made  far 
the  encourao;ement  of  learnino;  in  his  fa- 
vourite  city  of  Alexandria.  But  of  all  eila- 
blilTiments  for  this  purpofe,  none  appear  to 
have  been  more  efficacious,  “than  thofe  for 
teaching  and  improving  the  healing  art; 
For  in  addition  to  the  original  and  external 
advantages,  which  made  Alexandria  the 
refort  of  learned  men  from  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  this  art  was  here  eman^ 
cipated  from  the  fliackles  of.  fuperftition, 
which  had  fo  long  reftrained  it’s  advance- 
ment. 


The 
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The  Ptolemies,  who  fucceeded  to  the  Afri- 
can divifion  of  Alexander’s  conquefts,  be- 
came the  firft  patrons  of  rational  anatomy, 
by  granting  permiffion  to  diffedl  human 
bodies  after  death.  But  their  power  was 
farther  exerted,  in  furrendering  living  male- 
fadlors,  as  fit  objedts  of  anatomical  exami- 
nation. 

Without  difcuffing  the  policy  or  humanity 
of  fuch  a*  pradtice,  we  cannot  but  obferve 
it’s  fpeedy  good  effedls  on  the  fcience,  it  was 
intended  to  improve.  For  we  fcarcely  read 
of  the  medical  fchool  of  Alexandria,  before 
we  are  informed  of  the  great  and  important 
difcoveries  of  Erafiflratus  and  Herophilus, 
two  of  it’s  earlieft  and  mofi:  eminent  pro- 
feflTors. 

« 

It  was  probably  the  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  adlions  of  living  parts,  that  gave 
thefe  phyficians  the  firft  ideas  of  a fyftem  of 
lenfibility  and  power,  depending  on  the  brain 
and  nerves,  the  true  ufes  of  which  feem  to 
have  never  been  fiafpedled  by  any  of  their 
predecefTors. 

In 
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In  the  theories  of  Hippocrates  and  Ariftotle, 
we  have  feen  the  heart  gonfidered  as  the 
general  fenforium,  and  it’s  velTels  the  organs 
for  communicating  it’s  influence  over  the 
whole  body.  But  thefe  more  accurate  ob- 
fervers  placed  the  fentient  principle  on  it’s 
real  throne,  from  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
precipitated  by  any  future  difcovery. 

' The  precife  and  fpecific  degree  of  credit 
due  to  each  individual  of  this  great  medical 
duumvirate  cannot  be  afcertained,  as  they 
have  been  indifcriminately  honoured  on  the 
occafion.  .Befides  their  minute  and  careful 
fcrutiny  into  the  brain  and  it’s  appendages, 
they  are  both  celebrated  for  tracing  the  moil: 
extenflve  ramifications  of  the  fanguiferous 
velTels,  and  elucidating  by  their  dilTeclions 
the  nature  of ' digeftibn,  abforption,  and 
fome  of  the  moft  material  fecretions  of  the 
body. 

To  Herophilus  is  particularly  attributed 

the  difcovery  of  feveral  minute  and  delicate . 

parts,  fuch  as  the  arachnoid  membrane  of 

% 

the  brain,  the  retina  and  choroid  tunic  of 

the 


# 
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the  eye,  the  proftate  gland,  and  veficulas 
feminales.  His  doftrine  of  the  pulfe  was  fo 
refined,  that  he  is  fa  id  to  have  calculated  it’s 
vibrations  with  a fort  of  geometrical  nicety, 
and  with  fome  relation  to  the  harmonic  pro- 
portions of  mufical  found. 

' r 

Of  his  wit  and  judgment  we  have  a,  - 
pleafing  proof,  in  his  treatment  of  Diodorus, 
a pedantic  genius  of  thofe  days.  This  quib- 
bling philofopher,  by  a ridiculous’  abufe  of 
logic,  which  has  fo  often  been  preffed  into 
the  fupport  of  paradox  and  falfhood,  pre* 
tended  to  deny  the  reality  of  motion  by  the 
fophiftical  argument,  that  no  body  can  move, 
except  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or  in  that 
where  it  is  not,  neither  of  which  he  allowed 
to  be  poffible.  When  this  ingenious  fage 
applied  for  the  relief  of  his  diflocated  arm, 
Herophilus  fatirically  advifed  him  to  the 
comfortable  application  of  his  own  theory, 
according  to  which  the  bone^could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  rnilplaced. 

i 

Erafiftratus,  who  by  his  mother  was 
defeended  from  Ariftotle,  is  well  known 

for 
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for  the  wifdoni  and  penetration  difplayed 
by  him  at  the  court  of  Seleucus,  the  Syrian 
monarch,  in  difcovering  the  love  of  prince 
Antiochus  for  the  young  and  .beauteous 
Stratonice,  his  intended  mother-in-law. 


f 
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, CHAP.  IX. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DIS- 
PUTES BETWEEN  THE  DOGMATISTS  AND  EMPI- 

i 

RICS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

DISCOVERIES  like  thofe  of  Herophilus 
and  Eralillratus,  which  contradifted  every 
eftablidied  opinion  on  the  important  fubjeilof 
animal  fenfation,  could  not  fail  both  to  leffeii 
refpecl  for  ancient  authority,  and  encourage 
a tafte  for  new  fpeculations.  Thus  we  find 

I 

the  ordinary  faith  of  phyficians  fpeedily 

changed  into  doubt,  and  veneration  for  names, 

converted  into  fufpicion  and  contempt; 

whilfi;  the  human  mind  became  inflamed 

with  extravagant  expedlations  from  fuch 

great  and  unexpefted  novelties  in  the  know- 

Ied2:e  of  nature, 
o 

The  difappointment  of  thefe  flattering 
ideas,  ferving  tO'  augment  the  general  dif- 
guft  occafioned  by  the  broken  connexion  of 
former  fyfl;ems,laid  the  foundation  fora fcep- 
ticifm  in  medicine,  the  effefts  of  which  are 

vifible 
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vifible  ill  all  fiicceeditig  periods  of  it’s  liiri 
torv.  Difpleafed  with  the  innocent  and 
unavoidable  miftakes  of  their  theoretical 
mafters,  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  and  ho- 
neft  praftitioners  too  haftily  withdrew  from 
them  their  whole  confidence;  and  from  an 
exciltcd  fenfe  of  the  preference  due  to  ex- 
perience, affumed  a fuperiority*  over  their 
dogmatifmg  brethren,  whom  they  fcornfully 
denominated  the  (laves  of  authority.  Thefe, 
on  the  other  hand,  eager  to  fupport  the  cre- 
dit of  their  predeceffors,  undertook  their 
defence,  on  grounds  the  lead:  tenable,  and 
fcrupled  even  to  acknowledge'  their  obvious 
errors. 

\ 

i 

In  this  manner  commenced  thofe  di(])utes 
between  the'  m.edical  doo;matifts  and  em- 
pirics  of  antiquity,  which  in  their  progrefs, 
engaging  the  word:  paffions  of  humanity, 
became  difgraceful  to  both  parties,  and  have 
left  a (lain  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  which 
the  moderation  of  fucceeding;  times  bludies 

D 

to  recoiled!:. 

But  notwithflanding:  the  virulence  of  thefe 

o 

contcfls,  in  appreciating  their  mutual  faults, 

F there 
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there  is  no  proof  that  the  former  were  guilty 
of  defpiling  the  ufes  of  experience,  or  the 
latter  of  dilregarding  the  didtates'  of  reafon 
and  reflexion.  Nor  can  thofe  mifchievous 
principles  or  pradlices  be  alleged  againfl; 
the  original  founders  of  empiricifm,  which 
their  fuccelTors  have  made  the  refuge  of 
ignorance  and  craft. 

To  the  induftry  of  ancient  empirics  wc 
are  indebted  for  the  introdudlion,  or  rather 
for  the  full  knowledge  of  ledative  and  nar- 
cotic remedies,  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  which 
prc|bably  depended  the  fuperior  reputation 
acquired  by  forne  of  them  over  their  more 
cautious  antagonifts.  Of  this  fuperiority,  a 
Angular  inftance  occurs  in  the  many  exift- 
iiig  teftimonies  to  the  fame  of  Heraclides 
of  Tarentum,  recorded  as  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  phyAcian  in  any  age  or  country  of  the 
world. 

The  names  of  Serapion  and  Phillnus  have 
been  preferved  as  the  two  Arft  and  moft 
eminent  teachers  of  ancient  empiricifm. 
To  the  condudl:  of  their  difciples,  beAdes  the 
changes  effecled  by  their  principles  in  the 

eflence 
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eflTence  of  medicine^  may  be  traced  thofe 
which  foon  began  to  appear  in  it’s  external 
form  and  condition. 

No  longer  engaged  in  ftudying  fyftems, 
and  averfe  to  fpeculating,  even  on  fymptoms 
of  difeafe,  they  exerted  their  whole  facul- 
ties  in  inveftigating  the  power  of  medicinal 
fubftances,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  pre-eminence  in  pharmaceutical  Ikill. 
When  fufficient  exercife  was  found  for  this 
peculiar  talent,  the  care  of  prefcribing  diet, 
and  performing  manual  operations,  were  left 
to  others,  who  in  like  manner  confined  them- 
felves  to  their  feveral  departments. 

The  healing  art,  which  had  hitherto  been 
uniformly  ftudied  and  pradlifed  in  all  it’s 
parts  by  one  man,  thus  became  divided  into 
various  branches,  fo  that  the  dietetic  and 
pharmaceutic  phyfician  i’eldom  afted  in  con  • 
cert.  Nor  did  the  chirurgeons  generally 
employ  their  hands  or  inftruments,  but  in 
fucceffion  to  them,  except  in  cafes  of  acci- 
dents. The  apotheca,  or  repofitory  of  fimple 
and  compound  medicines,  was  for  a long 
time  in  the  houfe  of  the  pharmaceutic  phy- 

F 2 fician, 
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fician,  whither  they  were  brought  ready  for 
life  by  the  feveral  tribes,  of  colledtors  and 
workmen,  who  at  length  ufed  an  accidental 
knowledge  of  their  qualities,  as  a ftep  to 
ufurp  the  office  and  dignity  of  their  mafters. 
The  confequences  of  this  ufurpation,  and 
the  arrangements  of  prefent  pradtice  founded 
.upon  it,  are  not  objefts  of  prefent  difcuffion, 
though  they  may  deferve  greater  confidera- 
tion  in  a public  view,  than  the  policy  of  paft 
ares  has  yet  allotted  to  them. 


I 


\ 
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CHAP.  I 


OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  WHICH  RETARDED 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AT  ROME. 

HOUGH  the  progreffive  ftate  of  gene- 


ral knowledge  has  ufually  kept  pace 
with  the  gradual  refinements  of  civilized 
life,  the  advancement  of  particular  fciences 
has  often  depended  on  a variety  of  local  and 
temporary  cauies. 

I 

In  the  equality  fubfifting  amongfl:  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece,  dignity  and 
emolument  were  the  rewards  of  fuperior 
acquirements  in  thofe  arts,  that  alleviate  the 
common  fufferingS',  and  fmooth  the  ordi- 
nary afperities  of  human  life.  Such  arts, 
however,  were  very  differently  eftimated 
amongfl:  the  early  Romans,  on  whofe  native 


and 
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and  uiifubdued  riiggednefs  was  founded  their 
extraordinary  power  and  pre-eminence  over 
Other  nations.  Compelled  by  the  -natural 
hoftility  of  their  primary  affociation  to  con- 
ftant  war  abroad,  and  the  ceafelefs  ftru2:2:les 
of  political  rivality  at  home,  their  general 
habits  of  life  neceffarily  precluded  both 

% V 

luxury  and  indolence,  thofe  fruitful  fources 

* 

of  modern  dileafe.  And  here  may  be-feen 
one  confiderable  caufe,  why  the  art  of  heal- 
ing gained  fo  late  an  eftablifliment  at  Rome. 

But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were 
ever  wholly'  inattentive  to  the  fubjeft,  or 
ne2;li9:ent  of  obvious  and  common  methods 

O D 

of  relieving  pain,  or  promoting  the  healing 
of  wounds  and  broken  limbs.  All  the  ac- 
quired courage  of  the  fterneft  patriotifm, 
thou2;h  fearlefs  of  death  and.dan2:er,  muf!: 
occafionally  have  yielded  to  the  hopes  of 
regaining  loft  health  and  Ifrength  ; nor  is  it 
poflible  to  imagine  Mutius  Sc^evola  himfelf, 
obftinately  negligent  of  any  attempts  to  allift 
the  cure  of  his  mutilated  arm. 

The  vanity,  which  fo  long  profefied  the 
moft  open  difdain  of  foreign  manners,  was 

generally 
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generally  eager  to  domefticate  the  divinities 

of  other  countries,  with  a view  of  renderine 

Rome  no  lefs  the  refervoir  of  celeftial  than 

of  human  power.  On  this  ground,  equally 

charafteriftic  of  pride  and  ignorance,  the 

Romans  fent  an  early  deputation  of  their 

Chiefs  to  Epidaurus,  whence  they  tranf- 

ported  in  great  pomp  a facred  ferpent,  the 

fymbol  of  Efcidapius,  for  whofe  worfhip 

they  had  prepared  a temple  on  a fmall  ifland 

/ 

in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber.  Bpt  excepting 
the  priefts  whom  they  appointed  to  regulate 
the  ceremonies  of  this  worfliip,  there  is-no 
mention  in  their  hiftory  of  any  medical  prac- 
titioners, before  the  534th  year  after  the 
building  of  Rome. 

At  this  period,  Arcagathus  a Pelopon- 
iiefian  got  permiffion,  with  fome  difficulty, 
to  open  a Ihop  in  a public  part-  of  the  city 
for  difpenfing  fome  external  remedies,  as 
external  difeafes  were  the  only  ones  that 
were  allowed  to  be  publicly  cured.  In  his 
fuccefs,  however,  the  fturdy  patriots  of  the 
times  forefaw  the  fame  danger  to  corporal 
courage,  which  threatened  the  mental  fumi- 
iiefs  of  the  State  from  a growing  tafte‘  for 

general 
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general  and  polite  learning.  The  furgeon 
was  therefore  foon  banifhed,  in  company 
with  all  the  philolophers  of  Greece,  who  had 
begun  to  teach  their  conquerors  the  fciences 
of  humanity. 

J 

The  moft  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  Grecian 
medicine  was  Cato  the  Cenfor,  fo  famed 
for  inflexible  attachment  to  primitive  man- 
ners, as  the  only  fecurities  for  preferving 
the  power  and  liberty  of  Rome. 

On  whatever  grounds  this  peculiar  anti- 
pathy may  be  defended,  it  will  remain  a 
queftion,  whether  principles  hoftile  to  the 
power  and  liberty  of  other  nations  deferve 
to  be  regarded  as  laudable  motives  of  public 
aftion.  Such  a query,  in  this  place,  can 
indeed  be  introduced  only  in  compliance 
with  the  claims  of  equal  benevolence,  which 
feem  to  demand  all  opportunities  to  be  taken 
of  more  reafonably  appreciating  thofe  qua- 
lities, and  that  conduft',  which,  feen  through 
the  dazzlino-  medium  of  hiftorical  embellifh- 

o 

' ment,  have  too  long  ufurped  the  admiration 
of  mankind. 


But 
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But  it  is  ill  our  dire6l  province,  to  notice 
the  barbarous  inconfiftency  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  in  banifhing  the  profelTors  of  an 
art,  who  pretended  to  fome  rule  of  pradtice, 
whilft  they  fubmitted  to  the  rudeft  and  moft 
ineffedlual  of  it’s  proceffes.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  condudt  of  Cato  himfelf,  who  joined 
to  the  utmoft  indignation  againft  medicine 

as  a cultivated  fcience,  a reliance  on'  the 

\ 

moil:  ridiculous  and  impotent  remedies.  His 
extravagant  eulogies  on  the  fanative  powers 
of  cabbage,  in  the  treatife  he  compofed  on 
agricultural  fubjedls,  might  indeed  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a way  lefs  difgraceful  to  his 
underftanding,  than  his  zeal  in  perfuading 
his  countrymen  to  rely  on  charms  and  magic 
fongs,  for  the  cure  of  broken  bones,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  treatment 'of  any  regular  prac- 
titioner. 

The  bufy  and  warlike  enthufiafm  of  the 
Romans,  diminifhing  with  the  caufes  that 
gave  it  birth,  at  length  rendered  their  fa- 
vourite employments  ufelefs,  and  compelled 
them  to  feek  amufement  from  the  fuperior 
Ikill  and  dexterity  of  flrangers.  For  this 
purpole  they  condefeended  to  Ihudy  the  arts 
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of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  as  peculiarly  fitted 
to  promote  the  felfifh  and  ambitious  views, 
for  which  the  beft  charadlers  amongfi:  them 

o 

* . 

were  too  often  diftinguifhed.  Other  fciences 
were  left  to  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of 
thofe  whom  they  had  enflaved,  and  thought 
beneath  their  dignity.  And  here  appears 
the  chief  caufe,  why  their  medical  prac- 
titioners fo  long  continued  in  a fervile  ftate ; 
and  why  the  art  itfelf,  in  fpite  of  it’s  intrinfic 
importance,  was  clalfed,  in  the  language 
of  the  courtly  Virgil,  amongft  the  artes 
miitce^  or  filent  offices,  which  became  de- 
graded by  their  application  to  common  ufe, 

' It  would  be  eafy-  to  enlarge  on  the  ill- 
founded  pride,  which  prevented  the  Romans 
from  feeling  or  acknowledging  their  infe- 
riority in  thofe  accompliffiments,  that  alone 
conftitute  the  real  fuperiority  of  man.  But 
it  is  matter  of  farprife,  that  amongft  the 
cargoes  of  ftatues  and  paintings,  and.  the 
variety  of  books,  which  theiiv  conquering 
o;enerals  fent  home  from  Greece,  no  thought 
was  beftowed  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
which  evenPompey,himfelf  negleded,  in  his 
eagernefs  to  difeover  the  childiih  antidote  of 

Mithridates. 
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Mithridates.  Nor  is  it  lefs  fingular,  that,  in 
the  multifarious  edifts  of  the  fenate,  no 
notice  occurs  on  the  fubjeft  of  public  health, 
at  the  time  when  it’s  attention  feems  to  have 
been  particularly  called  to  this  conlideration, 
by  the  public  bequeft  to  the  Roman  people 
of  the  medical  books  of  Attains,  the  Perga- 
menian  king,  which  he  had  valued  above 
all  his  earthly  treafures. 
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OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS  AMONGST 
THE  ROMANS  BEFORE  CELSUS. 

I 

THE  late  date  of  medical  annals  amonscfl: 
this  eminent  people  is  fingularly  contrafled 
by  the  celebrity  of  the  firft  name  which  they 
record. 

Afclepiades,  a native  of  Prufa  in  Bithy- 
nia,  who  feems  to  have  been  an  adept  in 
the  fafhionable  philofophy  of  Greece,  and 
was  certainly  poffeffed  of  all  the  fubtle  inge- 
nuity of  his  countrymen,  fettled  as  a prac- 
titioner of  medicine  at  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  his 
name  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that 'he  w^as  de- 
fcended  from  the  Efculapian  family.  But  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that,  from  a patronymick 
title^  Afclepiades  was  become-  a mere  op- 
tional appellative,  not  only  for  thofe  who  * 
pretended  to  diftinftion  in  the  healing*  art, 
but  alfo  for  adepts  in  other  fciences. 


The 
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The  eloquence  and  lelf-fufficlencv  of  our 
nhyfician  appear  to  have  qualified  him  for 
the  pre-eminence  he  affumed  'over  the  vul- 
o-ar  herd  of  his  brethren.  To  humour  the 
inconfiftent  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  who 
ol)je6led  equally  to  powerful  remedies  and 
flow  cures,  he  took  the  motto  of  tuto,  ju- 
cunde^  & cekrlter^  and  began  his  career  by 
declaiming  againft  the  eftablifhed  praftice, 
which  he  fatirically  denominated  a medita- 
tion on  death.  His  claim  to  originality  he 
likewife  confirmed  by  difowning  all  ancient 
theories,  and  promulgating  one  of  his  own 
creation  in  their  head.  For  this  purpofe 
he  adopted  the  atomic  philofophy  of  Epi- 
curus as  the  bafis  of  his  fyflem,  which  re- 
prefented  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  life, 
dependant  on  the  motion  of  corpufcular 
atoms  through  correfponding  pores.  On 
this  foundation,  his  new,  fabric  of  pathology 
was  recommended  by  a’  peculiar  air  of  fim- 
plicity  and  confiftence,  admitting  onlv  two 
caufes  of  dileafe,  in  the  mal-conformation  of 
thefe  animal  corpufcles,  or  of  the  palfages 
throuerh  which  thev  circulate. 
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. Thus  we  fee  Afclepiacles  the  father  of 
inventions,  which  in  different  forms  and 
newdrefl.es  have  continued  to  amufe  many  of 
his  fpeculative  followers  dov/n  to  the  prefent 
day. 

His  great  praftical  fingularity  was  the 
negledl,  or  pofitive  rejedfion  of  purgative 
medicines,  in  which  he  was  generally  imi- 
tated by  the  atomic  phyficians  of  antiquity. 
In  other  refpects  he  was  contented  to  follow 
the  old  regimen,  except'  that  he  ma.de  a 

. more  liberal  ufe  of  cold  water  in*  fevers  than 

^ / 

had  been  ufually  done,  and  fometimes  at- 
tempted, by  keeping  his  febrile  patients 
without  fleep,  and.  in  conftant  motion,  to 
cure  one  difeafe  by  exciting  another.  His 
whimfical  notion  of  di2:eft:ion’s  beiiie:  a mere 

o o 

0 

folution  of  the  aliment  at  the  place  of  it’s 
final  defHnation,  deferves  lefs  notice,  than 
his  more  probable  fuppofition  of  the  urinary 
fecretion  in  the  kidnies  being  affifted  by 
a general  abforption  from  the  inteftinal 
canal. 

t 

The  great  charafter  given  to  Afclepiades, 
by  his  early  difciples,  has  been  rendered 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  equivocal,  not  lefs  by  the  reports 
of  his  quackery,  than  the  unbecoming  con- 
fidence, with  which  he  declared,  that  he 
would  never  be  fick  himfelf,  though  his  good 
fortune  affifted  in  verifying  this  predi6lion,  * 
as  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  by  a fall 
down  ftairSk 

I 

Amongft  the  firft  phyficians  recorded  in 
Roman  annals,  fome  names  have  the  fin- 
gular  felicity'  of  being  preferved  in  claffic 
ftory.  Afclapho  is  much  praifed,  and  the 
death  of  Alexion  pathetically  lamented  in 
the  letters  of  Cicero*  The  fame  celebrated 
pen  has  likewife  tranfmitted  the  fame  of 
Craterus,  the  phyfician  of  Atticus,,  immor- 
talized for  the  reputed  infallibility  of  his 
prognoftics,  by  that  proverbial  allufion  of 
Horace,  “ Craterum  dixilTe  putatOk” 

From  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  has 
fpoken  of  other  phyficians,  fome  hive  con- 
cluded highly  of  the  reljredl  with  which 
they  wete  treated  by  the  Romans  af  that 
learned  period.  ' But  it  mufi;  be  recolleded, 
that  fervility  of  condition  precluded  even 
the  mofl:  eminent  ■ fcholars  and  artifrs,  from 

G any 
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any  approach  th  equality  with  their  maflers, 
amongfl:  whom  the  moft  refined  and  well- 
informed  could  only  admit  them  to  any  de- 
gree of  familiarity  as  a favour,  or  make 
them  companions  of  their  fehive  hours, 
merely  for  amufement  and  relaxation.  Thi^ 
Ipecies  of  condefcenfion  towards  medical  cha- 
raders  may  be  ’ inftanced  in  Philotas,  who 
entertained  the  fon  of  Mark  Anthony,  during 
fupper,  by  a logical  and  ridiculous  difput^ 
with  a brother  phyfician,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  fideboard  of  plate,  as  a reward 
for  his  ingenuity  in  proving,  that  if  cold 
water  be  good  in  a fever,  it  mufi:  be  fo 
all  fevers. 

The  firft  public  jiiftice  done  to  the  pracy 
titioners  of  medicine  at  Rome  was  by  a de- 
cree of  Cisfar,  which  entitled  them  to  the 
rights  of  citizenfiiip.  Antiftius,  who  had 
the  melancholy  diftinftion  of  being  called  to 
examine  the  wounds  of  that  ufurper  after 
his  aiTaffination,  was  probably  one  of  the 
firft  fubjeds  of  this  elevation.  Another  was 
Artorius,  remembered  only  as  the  phyfician 
of  Odavius,  and  the  companion  of  his  cow-^ 
^rdly  flight  from  Philippi, 


After 
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After  the  fettlement  of  the  empire  in  the 
Julian  family,  the  Romans  feemed  eager  to 
make  amends  for  the  lon^  neo-left,  with 
which  their  anceftors  had  treated  this  bene- 
volent art.  The  famous  Antonias  Muia 
obtained  permiffion  of  the  fenate  to  wear  a 
gold  ring,  an  exclufive  privilege  of  the 
higheft  ranks,  and  had  his  ftatue  eredled, 
during  his  life-time,  in  the  temple  of  Efcu- 
lapius.  It  is  not  eafy,  however,  to  afcertaiif 
the  grounds  of  this  favour,  which  have  been 
attributed  by  fome  to  his  profeffional  merit, 
and  by  others  to  his  tafte  for  learning  and 
poetry,  or  rather  to  the  partiality  of  Auguf- 
tus,  whom  he  had  cured  of  fome  difeafe  by 
a method  of  treatment,  oppofite  to  that 
which  had  been  diredted  by  his  former  phy-' 
ficians.  Euphorbus,  the  brother  of  Mufa, 
and  phyfician  to  young  Juba,  the  Numidiaii 
prince,  dedicated  a treatife  of  natural  his- 
tory to  Caius  Cicfar,  grandfon  to  Auguftus. 

The  next  medical  name  of  Importance  is 
Philo  of  Tarfus,  who  invented  an  antidote, 
which  was  probably  the  original  of  that  com- 
pofition  long  known  under  the  title  of  Phi- 
Ionium.  And  here  the  mention  of  antidote, 
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or  fpecific  againft  malignant  influence,  leads 
to  fome  account  of  that  extraordinary  dread 
of  poifon,  which  prevailed  fo  much  amongft 
the  ancients,  and  efpecially  the  Romans, 
whofe  belief  on  this  fubje6l  was  bounded 
only  by  the  extremes  of  credulity  and  fuper- 
ftition. 

From  thefe  exceffive  apprehenfions,  if  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  fecret  arts  of  de-- 
ftru6lion  had  arrived  at  a deo;ree  of  refine- 
ment  and  certainty,  unknown  to' modern  in-: 
genuity.  But  there  appears  fcarcely  any 
other  ground  for  this  fuppofition,  than  the 
eagernefs  with  which  compofitions  were 
multiplied  and  augmented  with  every  ingre- 
dient, that  tradition  or  analogy  reprefented 
as  effeftual  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  againft  all 
the  dangers  of  poifonous  influence.  Of 
faith,  likewife,  in  thefe  compounds,  both  for’ 
their  refiftance  to  morbid  contagion,  and  aa 
fpecifics  for  every  bodily  difeafe,  Roman 
hiftory  furnilhes  many  lingular  narratives, 
which  refledl  but  little  credit  on  the  philo- 
fophic  principles  of  that  people. 

The 
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The  ad-vancing  eftimatioii  of  our  art  is 
.vifible  in  the  general  profperity  of  it’s  prac- 
.titioners,  during  the  (hort  calm,  that  fucceed- 
ed  thofe  itorms,  which  had  fo  long  fliaken 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  finally  changed 
the  fate  of  Rome.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
Roman  names  of  phyficians  at  this  period, 
.on  which  much  ftrefs  has  been  laid,  were 
merely  adopted  by  thofe  of  low  origin,  con- 
formably to  the  cuftom  of  clients  and  de- 
.pendants,  calling  themfelves  after  their  pa- 
trons and  mafters, 

But  whatever  was  the  cafe  in  this  rel}3e61:, 
1 there  is  fufficient  proof  of  their  being  well 
paid,  as  we  read  of  Aruntius,  Calpetanus, 
, Rubrius,  and  Albutius,  who,  for  their  at- 
tendance on  the  emperors  Auguftus  and  his 
two  immediate  flicceflbrs,  had  each  an  an- 
nual faiary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  fefterces,  equal  to  two  thoufand  pounds 
of  Englilh  money,  an  immenfe  fum  for  fuch 
a fervice  at  that  time. 

Stertinius,  who  had  twice  as  much,  with 
which  he  thought  himfelf  inadequately  re- 
warded, acajuired  fo  great  a fortune,  that  af- 

Q 3.  tec 
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ter  expending  prodigious  fums  in  embellifh- ' 
ing  his  native  city  of*  Naples,  he  left  to  his 
heirs  an  inheritance,  valued -at  thirty  mil- 
lions of  fefterces.  Alcon,  celebrated  by 
Martial  for  his  dexterity  in  curing  hernias 
by  incifion,  was  no  lefs  nobly  remunerated 
by  the  public,  who  repaid  him,  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  years  praftice,  ten  millions  of  fef- 
terces which  he  had  loft  by  a law-fuit. 

Roman  medicine  was  indebted  tO'  Scribo- 
nius  Largus,  of  a patrician  family,  for  a 
work  flill  in  exiftence,  on  the  variety  of  re- 
medies and  compofitions,  that  had  ever  been 
ufed  amongft  his  countrymen.  That  the 
cuftom  of  abbreviation  in  preferiptions  had 
grown  into  conhderable  praftice,  appears 
’from  a fimilar  and  contemporary  work  of 
Menecrates,  a Grecian,  who  boafted  of 
writing  the  names  and  quantities  of  all  in- 
o;redients  at  full  leriG;th. 

iD  o 

Two  Other  Grecians  of  this  age  are  re- 
corded for  a fpecies  of  dexterity,  that  reflefts 
but  little  credit  on  the  art.  Charicles,  the 
phylician  of  Tiberius,  to  avoid  the  fufpicion 
of  that  jealous  monfter,  was  accuftomed  to 

feel 
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feel  his  pulfe  during  the  ceremony  of  killing 
his  hand,  with  a view  of  prognofticating  the 
tyrant’s  approaching  diffolution.  Xenophon, 
the  confidential  favourite  of  the  ftupid  Clau- 
dius, had  the  addrefs  to  gain  an  exemption 
from  all  public  impofts  for  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  for  which  extraordinary  favour  he 
repaid  his  employer,  by  feconding  the  cri- 
minal defigns  of  Agrippina  to  poifon  him. 

/ 

Not  long  after  this  period  flourilhed  the 
celebrated  Themifon,  generally  reputed  the 
flrft  founder  of  the  methodic  fe£l,  though 
not  more  famous  for  the  regularity  of  his 
theory,  than  the  infelicity  of  his  pradlice,  if 
credit  be  given  to  that  fevere  comparifon  of 
the  farcaftic  Juvenal,  Quot  Themifon 
asgros  autumno  occiderit  uno.”  The  con- 
temporary name  of  Pamphilus  is  preferved 
for  his  Ikill  in  curing  the  mentagra,'  a dif- 
eafe  of  the  leprous  kind,  fo  called  from  it’s 
primarily  affefting  the  chin  and  lower  part 
of  the  face,  and  faid  to  have  been  farther 
remarkable  for  confining  it’s  ravages  to  the 
rich  and  idle,  the  probable  effedt  of  indul- 
gence and  excefs. 
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To  caufes  conne6ledwith  luxury,  may  like-t 
wife  be  attributed  the  changes  introduced  at 
this  period  into  the  external  ftate  of  medi-> 
cine.  Phyficians.  were  now  contented  with 
the  fludy  and  treatment  of  Angle  difeafes, 
and  were  attended  on  moft  occafions  by  a 
number  of  fubaltern  affiftants,  who  fuperin- 
tended  the  exercifes  of  the  fick,'  and  were 
employed  in  the  fridiions,  undlions,  and  fu- 
migations, which  conftituted  a principal  part 
of  medical  pradtice,  From  this  time  alfb 
the  tonfores,  or  barbers,  may  , be  .ranked 
amongft  the  appendages  of  the  profeffioua 
which  privilege  they  ifill  polTefs  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and  have  fcarcely 
rendered  in  our  own. 


/ 
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^ r 

OF  CELSUS. 

IT  is  lingular,  that  the  hiftory  of  Aurelius 
Cornelius  Celfus,  the  moft  claffical  of  all  an- 
cient  writers  on  medicine,  Ihould  be  involv- 
ed in  fo  much  obfcurity,  as  to  occalion  doubts 
both  of  his  perfon  and  condition,  and  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  The  intrinlic  evidence 
of  his  works  proves  him,  however,  to  have 
been  a confummate  adept  in  all  the  learning 
of  a Roman  phylician,  and  affords  ftrong 
prefumption  of  their  being  compofed  in  the 
uaod:  learned  ^ra  of  his  country. 

The  primitive  ftate  of  medicine  has  never 
l^een  more  perfpicuoufly  delineated  than  in 
the  preface  with  which  they  are  introduced, 
nor  has  any  author  given  a more  regular 
and  connefted  account  of  all  the  medical 
fefts  of  antiquity,  or  more  juftly  appreciated 
their  dobtrines,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
they  were  fupported*  Indeed  the  order  and 
method  of  the  whole,  render  the  writings  of 

Celfus 
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Celfus  curious  and  valuable,  in  a degree 
far  beyond  thofe  of  any  contemporary  au- 
thors, 

» 

. By  the  divifion  of  them  into  eight  book% 
they  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  outline 
of  ancient  praftice.  The  firft  four  treat  of 
fuch  internal  difeafes  as  require  only  dietetic 
regimen ; the  fifth  and  fixth  defcribe  fuch 
as  are  to  be  cured  by  medicine,  and  the 
two  lafi:  whatever  demands  chirurgical  alfifi:- 
ance. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  extenfive 
duties  of  the  ancient  dietetic  phyfician,  many 
obfervations  of  Celfus  on  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  food,  and  the  modes  of  drelfing  it, 
will  appear  trifling  and  tautological.  Some 
of  them,  doubtlefs,  were  diftated  under  the 
influence  of  vulgar  and  ehablifhed  prejudice. 

With  the  mofl:  rigid  difcipline  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,in  acute  complaints, he  applied  cold 
externally  in  a manner  unknown  to  modern 
medicine.  To  forward  the  crifis  of  flow  fe- 
vers, he  made  no  fcruple  of  ufing  mofl:  liberal 
ablutions  of  cold  water,  joined  with  fuch  co- 
pious 
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pions  and  repeated  bleedings,  as  feem  to 
have  fet  all  common  caution  at  defiance. 
Nor  was  he'  content  with  lefs  powerful 
agents,  when  ftimulating  became  necelTary, 
generally  prefcribing  in  intermiflions  of  fe- 
ver, large  draughts  of  vinegar,  with  muftard 
mixed  in  it,  and  often  compofitions  of  pep- 
per, myrrh,  and  caftor,  or  a ftrong  foetid 
gum,  called  laferpitium,  probably  the  fame 
with  the  afafoetida  of  modern  ufe. 

' Few  fyftems  of  furgery  have’ been  more 
comprehenfive  and  methodical  than  that  of 
C-elfus.  The  divifioii  which  he  makes  of 
this  branch  of  medicine,  according  to  it’s 
four  principal  indications,  of  adding  what 
is  defe6tive,  removing  redundancies,  uniting 
divided  parts,  and  dividing  thofe  which  are 
improperly  joined,  is  perhaps  incapable  of 
extenfion  or  improvement. 

( 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  intentions  feems  to  have 
been  muchoftener  attempted  by  the  ancients, 
than  it  is  by  the  moderns,  amongfl:  whom  the 
reftoration  of  loft  or  mutilated  parts  is  feldom 
an  objedl:  of  ferious  praftice.  Under  the  fe- 
cond  head,  he  lays  down  the  moft  accurate 

rules 
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rules  and  direftions,  defcribing  the  impor- 
tant operations  of  amputating,  trepanning, 
lithotomy,  and  even  couching,  with  all  ima- 
ginable precifion, ' In  the  third  part,  he 
fcarcely  omits  any  thing  neceflary  to  be 
known  or  pra6tifed,  in  the  treatment  of  luxa- 
tions and  fraiStures.  But  he  is  ftill  more 
difcriminative  and  exaft  on  the  fourth  inr 
tention,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  hernias, 
which  he  claffes  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  applying  to  each  thofe  diftin- 
guifliing  appellations,  which  charafterife 
them  in  the  prefent^day* 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS  FROM  THE  TIMS 

♦ 

OF  CELSUS  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

' . I 

METHODISTIC  SECT.  / 

- IF  the  works  of  Celfus  be  admitted  as  a 
criterion  of  medical  fcience  amongft  the 
Romans,  a more  favourable  judgment  will 
be  given,  than  the  nature  or  aggregate  of 
other  memorials  feems  to  warrants 

But  almoft  every  thing  known  of  thofe 
fuppofed  to  be  his  contemporaries,  is  either 
confined  to  their  ingenuity  in  compiling  and 
multiplying  antidotes,  or  the  more  difgrace- 
ful  dexterity  of  raifmg  their  fortunes,  on  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  their  patients- 
And  indeed  in  all  medical  matters,  much  of 
what  is  called  the  age  of  the  twelve  Csefars 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  fcene  of  jarring 
opinion,  and  trifling  or  inconfiftent  prac- 
tice. 


In 
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Ill  this  chaotic  jumble,  however,  are  to 
be  feen  fome  glimpfes  of  order  and  feledlioii 
in  the  condudt  of  thofe  phyficians  who  were 
denominated  ecledtics,.  or  choofers,  in 
contradiftindlion  to  the  epilynthetics,  who 
admitted  the  whole  farrago  of  paft  ages  as 
the  ground  of  their  pradtice. 

At  a time  thus  favourable  for  reformation, 
Theffalus,  a bold  and  daring  adventurer, 
appeared  on  the  medical  ftage.  He  was  a 
native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  of  low  birth, 
and  mean  education,  but  fingularly  gifted 
for  availing  himfelf  of  that  credit,  which 
the  world  fo  readily  grants  to  noify  pre- 
tenfion,  in  preference  to  filent  and  modefl 
merit. 

Theffalus,  who  feems  to  have  well  ffudied 
his  ground,  began  his  career  by  loudly 

f 

defcanting  on  the  imperfedlions  of  medical 
fcience,  and'  the  inconfiftencies  of  his  con- 
temporaries, thus  paving  the  way  for  his 
own  new  fyftem  of  dodtrine  and  pradlice. 
The  materials  for  his  theory  he  found  in  the 
cofmogony  of  Epicurus,  which  had  indeed 
been' employed  by  his  predeceffors  Afcle- 

piades 
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piades  and  Themifon,  for  a fimilar  purpofe. 
This  he  extended  to  every  variety  both  of 
difeafe  and  remedy,  thereby  attempting  to 
render  his  fcheme  as  compendious  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  curtail  every  branch  of  the 
Icience,  fo  that  the  whole  might  be  eafily 
learnt  in  fix  months. 

Such  fallacious  pretenfions  to  reduce  into 
a fmall  compafs  the  moft  multifarious  and 
difficult  of  human  fciences,  procured  him 
that  degree  of  popular  applaufe,  which  in- 
flamed his  vanity  and  prefumption  fo  much, 
that  he  affumed  the  title  of  Jatronikes,  or 
conqueror  of  phyficians,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb.  A more  rati- 
onal pride  would  have  fought  reputation 
from  the  conqueft  of  difeafes,  rather  than 
of  dodtors.  The  manner,  in  which  the  no- 
velties of  this  fchemer  were  applied  and  pro- 
mulgated, will  be  feen  more  at  large  in  a 
fucceeding  chapter. 

Contemporary  with  Theffalus  was  Andro- 
machus,  the.phyfician  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
celebrated  as  the  firft  who  bore  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  archiater,  or  phyfician 

of 
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of  the  prince.  This  term,  however,  from 
it’s  equivocal  etymology,  may  be'conftrued 
into  a mere  fpecification  of  fuperiority  over 
other  phylicians. 

* t 

But  the  name  of  Andromachiis  is  lefs  in-* 

I ^ 

debted  to  the  dignity  of 'his  occupation,  than 
to  the  permanent  and  unvarying  refpeft 
paid  by  his  countrymen,  to  that  compolition 
which  he  invented,  and  called  theriaca,  from' 
the  viper,  one  of  it’s  principal  ingredients. 
As  evidences  of  this/  refpeft,  may  be  men- 
'tioned  the  teftirnony,  which  the  wife  Anto- 
ninus  long  afterwards  gave  of  it’s  efficacy 
in  preferving  his  own  health,  and  the  per- 
fonal  care,  wdth  which  mod:  of  the  flicceed- 
ing  emperors  fuperintended  it’s  compofi- 
tion,  wdiich  remains  to  this  day  an  objeft  of 
equal  attention  to  the  government  of  the 
Venetians,  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of 
ancient  Fmme. 

k t y 

This,  or  another  fimilar  antidote  under 
the  name  of  Galene,  or  the  pacifier,  Andro- 
machus  celebrated  in  a Greek  poem,  dedi- 
cated to  his  mafter  Nero,  which  reminds 

us  of  a general  cuftom  amongft  the  Roman 

phyficians^ 
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ph  ylicians  to  make  known  in  poetic  ftrains 
the  virtues  of  fimilar  panaceas,  which  it  was 
the  chief  bulinefs  of  their  lives  to  invent. 

The  aera  in  queftion  affords  the  firft  me- 
morials of  aftrological  quackery  combined 
with  the  art  of  healing.  Chrinas  and 
Charmias  are  recorded  for  thriving  fo  much 
by  this  fpecies  of  impofture,  that  the  former 
left  by  will  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
to  embellifh  his  native  city  of  Marfeilles, 
and  the  latter  felt  fufficient  confidence  to 
demand  a fum  equal  to  one  thoufand  pounds 
for  a fingle  prefcription. 

The  flourifhing  circumffances  of  prac- 
titioners may  be  farther  gueffed  at,  by  th« 
pomp  with  which  Symmachus  vifited  his 
patients,  followed  by  a train  of  one  hundred 
fervants  and  pupils,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  phyfician  Pofthumius  Macrinus 
obtained  from  the  emperor  the  freedom  of 

I 

the  city  for  his  friends  and  dependants. 

But  we  have  here  to  notice  fome  more 
folid  and  laftino;  benefits  accruino;  to  medi- 
cine  from  foreign  aid,  than  it  ever  gained 

H by 
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by  the  vanity  or.  extravagance  of  it’s  pro- 
fcffors.  Thofe  eminent  and  primitive  na- 
tnralifts  Diofcoricles  and  Pliny,  who  were 
probably  contemporary  writers  at  this  pe- 
riod, contributed  both  to  increafe  the  materia 
medica,  and  to  diffufe  a taftc  for  invefti- 
gating  more  carefully  the  power  of  medici- 
nal fubftances. 

The  opportunities,  which  the  military 
marches  of  Diofcorides,  over  moft  parts  of 
the  known  world,  afforded  him  of  exa- 
mining the  vegetable  and  mineral  kin2;doms 
of  nature,  feem  to  have  been  diligently  em- 
ployed. In  thefe  refearches,  he  is  the  firft 
who  defcribes  the  chymical  procefs  of  ex- 
trafting  quickfilver  from  cinnabar  by  fire, 
in  a veffel  called  ambix,  the  parent  word 
of  that  important  inffriiment  of  the  elabo- 
ratory,  alembic. 

.To  Pliny’s  extraordinary  acquaintance 
with  natural  fubftances,  may  be  added  his 
critical  acumen  on  medical  fubje6is,  appa- 
rent in  his  obfervations  on  the  theory  and, 
pradfice  of  his  own  times.  The  exorbitant 
and  heterogeneous  compofitions  then  in 

fafhion 
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fafliion  furiiiflied  him  with  great  fcope  for 
cenllire,  and  feem  to  have  determined  him 
to  a preference  of  the  empirical  fe6ls. 

• 

The  defefts  and  miftakes  of  fuch  an  au- 
thor will  need  but  little  apology  to  thofe^who, 
fired  by  the  example  of  his  zeal  and  induftry 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  either  aim  at 
the  good  of  others,  or  feek  for  honourable 
fame  to  themfelves.  But  the  vanity,  which 
boalfs  of  l]3aring  a few  idle  hours  for  ftudy, 
muft  be  humbled  in  contemplating  a ftatef- 
man  immerfed  in  the  politics  of  a world, 
dedicating  to  it  that  time,  which  the  moil 
diligentc  ufually  give  to  eafe  and  refrelh- 
ment.  For  a long  feries  of  years',  in  every 
interval  of  public  bufinefs,  during  his  re- 
pairs, in  his  journeys,  and  whilft  his  attend- 
ants were  buried  in  deep,  almofl:  every  hour 
added  fomething  to  thofe  rich  and  copious 
ftores  of  information,  for  which  pofterity  is 
indebted  to  this  benevolent  philofopher. 
Even  his  death,  incurred  by  infatiable  third 
after  knowledge,  remains  the  mod  venerable 
monument  of  philofophic  zeal  on  record, 
independent  of  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
defcription  given  by  the  pen  of  his  nephew, 

FI  Z ' that 
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that  ilkiftrious  fucceffor  to  his  virtues  and 
fortune. 

I 

After  the  age  of  Pliny  there  is  little  guide 
for  conjefture  on  the  external  ftate  of  me- 
dicine in  Rome,  before  the  foundation  of 
Hadrian’s  academy,  in  which  profefTors  of 
this  fcience  had  a place.  But  this  prince 
did  not  reap  much  fruit  from  his  endea- 
vours to  improve  it,  if  it  be  true,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  Ihorten  his  own  life 
on  account  of  fome  fevere  and  painful 
difeafe,  which  his  phylicians  could  not  re-, 
lieve. 

In  his  reign  Rufus  the  Ephefian  is 
thought  to  have  compofed  thofe  fragments 
of  medical  writing,  that  have  lurvived  to  our 
times.  But  the  more  illuftrious  name  of 
Aretaeus  Cappadox  calls  us  to  a fubjeft  of 
greater  novelty. 

From  various  fcattered  accounts  in  hi  A 
tory  we  are  informed  of  the  pneumatic  fe6l 
of  phylicians,  in  great  vogue  about  this  pe- 
riod of  time,  who  were  probably  thus  deno- 
minated 
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minated  from  their  phyfiological  adoption  of 
that  ajtherial  principle,  which  many  fpecu- 
lative  philofophers  of  antiquity  had  regarded 
as  the  primum  mobile  of  organifed  bodies. 
Athenaeus,  a praftitioner  in  the  time  of 
Plinv,  has  been' called  the  father  of  thefe 

I 

medical  pneumatifts,  'though  there*  are  no 
veftiges  of  their  conne£led  principles  prior 
to  thofe  contained  in  the  works  of  Are- 
txus.  . • 

The  claffical  purity  and  elegance  of  this 
lingular  writer  has  occafioned  a fufpicion, 
that  he  muft  have  lived  long  before  the  tim^ 
in  queftion,  when  literary  judgment  had 
greatly  declined  from  it’s  zenith  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  Auguftan  age.  If  from  internal 
evidence,  his  works  be  thought  of  much 
later  date,  there  is  reafon  for  confidering 
him  as  an  inftance  of  genius  very  hiperior 
to  the  examples  of  negligence  and  bad  tafte 
in  contemporary  writers. 

The  diftindlive  charafter  of  the  pneuma- 
tic fe6i:  confifted,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the 
belief  of  a fpirituous  and  fubtile  vapour  cir- 
culating in  the  human  body,  which  being 
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comprefTecl  or  dilated  in  it’s  various  cavi- 
ties, became  the  caufe  of  fuch  difeafes,  as 
could  not  be  clafled  amongft  tliofe  affefHng 
the  folids  or  grofler  fluids,  and  which  a 
modern  vocabulary  would  probably  deno- 
minate nervous  or  fpafmodic.  By  the  dif- 
ferent refiftance  which  this  elaftic  vapour 
met  with  in  different  parts  and  ftates  of  the 
body,  a variety  of  effedts  were  fuppofed  to 

I 

be  produced. 

Aret^eus,  in  imagining  it  the  fource  of 
heat,  coldnefs,  drynefs,  and  moifture,.  makes 
it  the  caufe  of  many  difeafes,  as  may  be  in- 
ftanced  in  his  notion  of  it’s  being  condenfed, 
in  the  cafes  of  dropfy,  and  fluor  albus. 

But  his  practice,  founded  on  that  of  pad: 
ages,  was  more  experimental  and  rational 
than  his  theory.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  reftoring  the  ufe  of  cantharides,  which 
had  long  been  rejefted  from  the  materia 
medica  of  antiquity,  not  only  as  an  ufelefs 
but  a dangerous  medicine,  either  for  exter- 
nal or  internal  purpofes. 
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C H A P.  V. 

OF  THE  SECT  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

\ 

SORANUS  of  Alexandria,  who  praftifed 
medicine  in  Rome  during  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  put  the  finifhing  hand 
to  the  fyftem  begun  and  carried  on  by  Af- 
clepiades,  Themifon,  and  ThelTalus.  It 
was  probably  in  his  time,  that  the  fupporters 
of  this  fyftem  became  univerfally  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Methodifts,  on  ac-  ' 
count  of  the  regular  and  uniform  modes  of 
their  pra6tice,  which  however'  confifted 
chiefly  in  a more  rigid  application  of  ancient 
regimen,  than  that  in  common  ufe. 

To  obtain  a more  compleat  view  of  the 
fubje6l,  we  muft  again  obferve  the  facility, 
with  which  the  Ample  philofophy  of  Epi- 
* curus  was  convertible  into  medical  phyfio- 

i 

logy.  Admitting  the  animation  of  nature 
^ to  depend  on  a circulation  of  atoms  through 
fpaces,  a certain  proportion  between  the 
two  mull:  necelTarily  fubfift.  The  life  of 
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organifed  bodies  being  fuppofed  to  confift 

in  a multiplication  of  thefe  circulations, 

forming  the  chain  and  boundary  of  each 

other,  the  impediments  to  their  free  mO' 

tion  w.ere  regarded  as  the  foie  caufes  of  dif- 

eafe.  The  pathology  grounded  on  fuch  a balls, 

referred  therefore  to  the  two  limple  caufes 

' of  ftridture  or  laxity,  confequent  on  thefe 

impediments,  without  any  difcrimination  of 

local  or  univerfal  alFedtion.  By  ftating  the 

* 

praftical  application  of  thefe  notions  to  par- 
cular  cafes,  the  outline  of  medical  methodifiii 
will  be  more  clearly  delineated. 

Every  difeafe  exhibiting  obvious  marks 
of  retention,  or  appearances  of  hardnefs, 
tumefaftion,  and  outward  inflammation, 
the  Methodifl:  phyfician  attributed  to  ftrlc- 
ture,  and  the  contrary  circumftances  of 

J 

increafed  difcharge,  foftnels,  and  diminu- 
tion, to  laxity.  And  as  the  fame  remedies 

I 

were  indicated,  whether  the  fault  w:as  in 
atoms  or  pores,  he  never  fought  after  pri- 
mary or  occult  caufes,  depending  wholly  on 
the  general  charadler  of  the  dileafq.  But 
whenever  the  fymptoms  were  equivocal,  or 
combined  by  any  alternate  preponderance  of 

caufes^ 
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caufes,  he  was  diligent  to  afcertain  the  cri- 
terions,  which  diftinguidi  one  difeafe  from 
another,  thus  availing  himfelf  of  the  diag- 
noftic  rules  of  dogmatifm,  which  in  words 
he  pretended  to  defpife. 

Nor  did  his  therapeutics  differ  effentially 
from  thofe  of  ancient  eftablifhment,  except 
in  the  rejedlion  of  purgative  remedies  in 
common  cafes,  which  indeed  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  confpicuous  badge  of 
his  fe6l. 

The  precifion  and  formality  of  their  re- 
gimen, affifted  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  de- 
clamations againft  former  fyftems,  feem  to 
have  been  the  chief  caufes^  which  elevated 
thefe  fedtaries  far  beyond  their  real  impor- 
tance. 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  dwell  longer  on 
their  hiftory,  were  it  not  for  the  amufing 
climax,  which,  the  gradation  of  their  pro- 
ceedings forms  in  the  hiftory  of  medicine. 
Every  cure  was  commenced  by  a rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  diatrition,  or  three  days 

entire 
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entire  abftinence,  ^ which  was  refumed  in 
obftinate  cafes,  a fecond  and  a third  time, 
after  intervals  barely  fufiicient  to  'allow  of 
as  much  nourifhmCnt,  as  might  keep  the 
patient  from'  dying  of  hunger  and  thirft. 
The  adaptation  of  this  nourilhment  to  the 
nature  of  every  complaint,  was  likewife 
ftudied  with  fcrupulous  exa(3nefs, 

A warm  decoftion  of  farinaceous  feeds, 
called  alica,  was  the  common  drink  in  difor- 
ders  from  ftrifture,  to'which  were  outwardly 
joined  copious  warm  ablutions,  fomenta- 
tions, and  cataplafms,  with  friitions  of  oil, 
fcarifications,  cuppings,  and  bleeding  with 
leeches,  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  The  fame  routine  was  followed  in 
complaints  frorri  laxity,  with  cold  drinks, 
and  cold  and  corrugating  applications  inftead- 

of  warm  ones. 

« 

When  medicinal  fubftances  and  compofi- 
tions  were  ufed,  a preference  was  generally 
given  to  the  moft  violent  and  powerful, 
for  which  the  body  was  generally  prepared 
by  a copious  bleeding. 
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After  a failure  of  thefe  common  and  or- 
dinary methods,  a long  and  fevere  courfe  of 
difcipline  was  inftituted,  with  a view  of 
changing  and  entirely  renewing  the  whole 
ftruftureof  the  body.  This  renovation,  dimii- 

j ' c> 

fied  with  the  name  of  metafyncrifis,  was  at- 
tempted  by  a round  of  operations,  which 
had  the  name  of  cycle,  comprifing  every 
fort  of  regimen  and  aftion  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  alteration,  and  often  tranfcend- 
ing  both  the  ftrength  and  courage  of  the 
fufferers. 

To  the  fevereft  abftinence,  was  added  a 
prohibition  to  move  or  Ij^eak  for  a certain 
time,  till  by  inward  and  outward  applica- 
tions of  every  ftimulating  and  acrid  ingre- 
dient, all  vifcid  and  offending  matter  might 
be  dilTolved, 'and  rendered  capable  of  being 
. drained  out  of  the  body.  Thefe  applica- 
tions became  gradually  more  fevere,  till  the 
patients  could  endure  to  have  their  Ikin 
bliftered  and  burnt  almoft  from  head  to 
foot,  and  to  have  their  entrails  tormented, 
by  the  moft  acrimonious  fubftances,  admi- 
niffered  in  every  poffible  way.  To  bring 

about 
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about  the  compleat  clifcharge  of  old  mate-  ^ 
rials,  the  noftrils  were  ftimulated  by  the 
moft  pungent  fternutatories,  the  ears  fere- 
naded  by  the  mod:  violent  noifes,  the  voice 
exerted  in  perpetual  Ihouting,  and  the  limbs 
in  conftant  exercife,  to  which  were  added 
the  mod:  profufe  bleedings,  fweatings,  and 
evacuations  of  every  defcription,  compatible 
with  the  immediate  fafety  of  the  patient. 
If  this  became  doubtful,  every  indiipendble 
delay,  or  necedary  refrediment,  occafioned 
a renewal  of  the  whole  procefs,  which  was 
-then  called  cyclus  refumptivus. 

During  thefe proceedings,  frequent  changes 
were  made  in  diet,  and  the  drimyphagia,  a 
courfe  of  dry  and  faked  meats,  often  fucceed- 
ed  the  more  dmple  and  fucculent  nouridi- 
ment  ufed  at  thebemnnino;.  As  a o;eneral  con- 

o o o 

cludon  of  the  ceremony,  came  the  cataclyf- 
mus,  or  duicing  and  ducking  the  renovated 
body  in  medicated  waters.  If  this  were  fu- 
perfeded  by  a general  failure  of  the  whole 
plan,  the  patient  was  recommended  to  change 
of  air,  long  journeys  by  fea  and  land,  and 
to  the  exercife  of  patience  and  refignation,  lo. 

that 
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that  the  Methodift  phyfician,  like  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  was  fometimes  compelled  to  ac-^ 
knowledge  the  futility  of  his  art. 

For  this  epitome  of  methodiftic  medi- 
cine, we  are  indebted  to  Coelius  Aurelianus, 
the  tranflator  and  commentator  of  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Soranus,  which  has  perifhed 
in  the  wreck  of  time.  Of  the  age  in  which 

this  author  lived,  there  is  no  certain  evi- 

/ 

.dence,  though  himfelf  informs  us,  that  he 
was  an  African,  and  a native  of  Sicca,  in 
Numidia,  From  the  barbarity  of  his  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  a 
provincial  phyfician,  and  never  refided  long 
in  Rome.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  laft  writers  of  the  fe6l  to 
which  he  belonged,  as  it  was  foon  after- 
wards overwhelmed  by  the  fuperior  luftre 
of  Galen’s  lyftem. 

Many  curious  matters  occur  in  the  quo- 
tations and  criticifms  of  Coelius,  Aurelianus, 
both  relating  to  phyficians  and  difeafes, 
amongll:  which  latter  may  be  reckoned  his 
defcription  of  the  malthacus,  or  effeminacy 

of 
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of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  antiquity,  which 
was  thought  by  the  fobriety  of  thofe  times 
a ferious  and  proper  object  of  medicaj  dif- 
cipline.  • 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GALEN. 

I 

CLAUDIUS  Galenus  Pergamemis,  deno*^ 
minated  the  fecond  father  and  founder  of 
medicine,  was  born  in  the  131II:  year  of  the 
Chriftian  aera.  His  praenomen  was  pro- 
bably adopted  in  compliment  to  fome  Ro- 
man family  of  diftinftion,  but  his  furnamc 
was  derived  from  Pergamus,  in  Afia  Minor^ 
the  place  of  his  birth* 

» 

I 

His  father  Nicon,  a celebrated  architedl 
no  inferior  charafter  at  that  time,  was  am-^ 
bitious  of  initiating  him  early  into  all  the 
learning  of  the  age,  for  which  purpofe  he 
fent  him  to  the  heft  fchools  of  the  empire. 
At  that  of  Alexandria,  the  mofl  celebrated 
of  thefe  femiuaries,  Galen  foon  gave  preg- 

• I nant 
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nant  proofs  of  judgment,  by  fele6Hng  the 
rudiments  of  his  philofophy  from  the  moft 
approved  dodlrine  of  the  Stoics,  Academics,, 
and  Peripatetics,  in  oppolition  to  the  impious 
and  fafhionable  fyftem  of  Epicurus.  In  this 
place,  likewife,  began  his  attachment  to 
that  fcience,  which  he  was  deftined  to  go- 
vern for  many  centuries  with  oracular  au- 
thority and  uncontrolled  fway. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  he  went  ta 
Rome,  where  he  found  the  medical  pra6li-  ' 
tioners  of  the  old  fchools,  fubjugated  to  the 
power  and  credit  of  the  methodic  feft. 
Into  the  interefts  of  the  former  he  entered 
at  once  with  great  zeal,  but  wanting  temper 
and  experience  neceffary  to  a fucccfsful  con- 
teft  with  a numerous  and  popular  party,  he 
returned  home,  under  pretence  of  avoiding 
the  plague,  which  then  reigned  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world. 

That  he  had  made  himferf  known  to  ad- 
vantage, appears  from  his  being  foon  after- 
wards commanded  to  attend  the  emperors 
Marcus  Aurelius  andlAicius  Verus  at  Aqui- 

lela,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  country. 

. This 
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This  fortunate  opportunity  was  fo  well  em- 
ployed, that  the  good  Aurelius  committed  to 
him  the  entire  care  of  his  two  fick  fons, 
during  his  famous  expedition  into  Germany, 
and  at  his  return  ordered  him  to  Rome,  to 
confult  with  the  Imperial  phyficians  refpeft- 
ing  a complaint  of  his  own.  On  this  occa- 
fion  a fuccefsful  opinion,  contrary  to  that  of 
his  colleagues,  raifed  him  to  an  eminence, 
from  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  power, 
and  finally  to  ruin  the  credit  of  his  foririer 
opponents. 


As  the  greateft  part  of  Galen’s  life  was 
fpent  in  a zealous  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  for  queffioning  the 
excellence  of  his  o;eneral ' charafter.  ■ Of 
this  a ftrikihg  proof  occurs,  in  the  public 
refined!  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  amidft  thofe  violent  political  tumults, 
that  afforded  very  flender  fecurity  to  the 
merit  of  any  other  individual.  But  more 
intrinfic  evidence  to  this  purpofe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  tenor  and  fpirit  of  his 
works,  befpeaking  a mind  under  the  beft 
influence. 


The 
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The  juftice  and  piety  of  his  reflexions  on 
the  Omnipotent  Creator  are  ftrongly  exem- 
plified in  his  mofl:  celebrated  treatife  De 
Ufu  Partkim,  where  he  fays,  “ In  writing' 
this  book,  I compofe  a hymn  of  praife  to' 
the  Maker  of  the  human  frame,  and  am^ 
perluaded  that  a grateful  acknowledgment 
of  his  wildom,  power  and  goodnefs  here- 
in, is  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  fa- 
/ 

crifice  of  hecatombs,  or  the  mofl:  coftly  in- 
cenfe.” 

In  a mind  ‘ fufficiently  capacious  to  em-* 
brace  the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge, it  is  no  wonder  to  find  a ftudy,  M^hich' 
has  been  the  objeX  of  early  choice  and  long: 
contemplation,  purfued  with  extraordinary 
ardour  and  intenfenefs  through  all  it’s  im- 
mediate and  remote  connexions,^  Thus  we 

I « 

find  every  fubjeX,  poflTefiing  the  mofl:  diflant' 
real  or  imaginary  reference  to  medical  con- 
cerns, ftrongly  engaging  the  attention  of 
Galen.  As  fruits  of  his  refearches,  we 
are  told,  that  he  compofed  five  hundred  dif- 
ferent effiiys  on  the  various  parts  of  medi- 
cine, and  half  as  many  on  other'  fcientific 
fubjeXs  conneXed  with  it. 


From 
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From  this  account,  a pretty  certain  eftir 
mate  may  be  formed  of  unequalled  induftry, 
which  claims  the  gratitude  of  his  fucceffors, 
not  only  for  real  improvement,  but  even  on 
the  fcoreof  miftake.  For  if  truth  muft  ne« 
cefiarily  be  fought  in  the  mazes  of  error, 
every  earned:  inquirer  has  undoubted  obli- 
gations to  thofe  predeceflbrs  in  the  fearch, 
whofe  miftaken  wanderings  indicate  the 
paths  already  tried  in  vain. 

But  the  licentious  and  unbounded  fpecu- 
lation,  which  fo  much  deforms  the  writings 
•of  Galen,  admits  of  great  apology,  both 
from  the  conftitution  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  circumftances  in  which  he  was  placed 
with  regard  to  his ' antagonifts,  who  con- 
stantly provoked  him  to  the  exertion  of  his 
dexterity,  in  accounting  for  every  thing  in 
his  own  manner.  The  corrupt  example  of 
contemporary  authors  may  be  likewife  ad- 
duced in  excufe  for  the  fame  defe6l,  as  well 
as  for  that  vanity  and  boldnefs  of  felf  ap- 
plaufe,  which,  however  indelicate  to  prefent 
^Tiodes  of  thinking,  formed,  in  his  day,  a 
common  chara6teriftic  of  learned  men. 

I 3 
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To  gain  a connefted  idea  of  Galen’s  ad- 
ditions to  the  fyftem  of  Hippocrates,  whofe 
imitator  he  prqfeffed  himfelf,  it  will  be  ne- 
celTary  to  follow  the  fame  plan  adopted  in 
conhdering  the  works  of  that  more  pure  ori- 
ginal, of  which  the  copy  too  often  exhibits 
a diftorted  refemblance. 


✓ 
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CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHO- 
LOGICAL  SKILL  OF  GALEN. 

•GALEN  Is  very  eloquent  on  the  im- 
portance of  anatomy,  as  the  foundation  of 
all  ufeful  knowledge  in  medicine,  and  com- 
pares a phyfician^s  ignorance  on  this  fubjedf, 

to  that  of  an  architedl  beginning  to  build' 
* 

without  order  or  plan. 

Whatever  opportunities  he  might  have 
had  of  examining  human  bodies  at  the  fchool 
of  Alexandria;  it  is  pretty  certain,  that 
public  and  religious  prejudices  reftrained 
the  freedom  of  fuch  examinations  at  Rome. 
The  greateft  part  of  his  refearches,  there- 
fore, terminated  in  the  comparative  ana-, 
tomy  of  brutes,  for  which  purpofe  he  gene- 
rally chofe  the  ape  for  dilTedlion,  as  bearing' 
the  neareft  refemblance  to  the  figure  and 
ftrudlure  of  man. 

I 4 
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In  Galen’s  minute  defcriptions  of  the 
brain  and  it’s  appendages,  are  to  be  feen 
confiderable  advances  in  the  knowleds^e  of 
thefe  important  parts,  from  the  time  of  their 
real  nature  and  ufes  being  firft  difcovered» 
His  accurate  delineation  of  the  courfe  of 
thofe  nerves  coming  immediately  from  the 
head,  and  thofe  proceeding  from  the  fpinal 
marrow,  proves  the  great  care  and  perfe- 
verance  of  his  inveftigations. 

It  was  a peculiar  part  of  his  theory,  to 
fuppofe  a fort  of  refpiration  carried  on  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  by  the  air  which 
gained  admiffion  through  the  cribriform  la- 
mella of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Another  of 
his  original  ideas  was  that  of  the  animal 
fpirits  being  elaborated  in  the  vafcular 
plexus,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
carotid  arteries,  and  conveyed  thence  to 
the  organs  , of  fenfe,  from  which  they 
tranfmitted  external  impreffions  to  the 
fenforium. 

9 

/ 

The  firft  diftinft  notion  of  glandular  fecre- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  his  works,  which 
clearly  defcribe  the  feparation  of  faliva  from 

the 
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the  blood,  and  it’s  diicharge  by  an  excretory 
du6t. 

Abating  his  ignorance  of  the  true  circu-^ 
lation,  Galen’s  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  vifcera  would  make  no  con- 
temptible figure,  amongft  the  befl  moderp 
treatifes  on  the  fubjedl. 

I 

Refpedfing  the  generative  organs,  his 
imagination  led  him  through  all  the  mazes 
of  fancy  and  conjefture,  where  every  at- 
tempt to  elucidate  his  opinions  would  be 
no  lefs  difficult  than  unprofitable. ' 

The  adoption  of  thofe  four  fuppofed  ele- 
ments of  nature,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  human  body, 
forms  the  principal  novelty  of  Galen’s  phy- 
liology.  In  the  perfedHon  and  due  propor- 
tion of  thefe  elements  he  places  the  fource 
of  health;  the  origin  of  ficknefs  in  their 
defedl,  or  improper  mixture;  and  exercifes 
the  utmoft  ftretch  of  imagination,  in  cal- 
culating the  varieties  of  temperament  and 
difeafe,  depending  on  the  ^varieties  of  their 
qualities  and  combinations.  But  his  zeal 

for 
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for  fyftem,  like  that  of  other  philofophers, 
was  compelled  to  leave  many  ftubborn  pe- 
culiarities to  an  occult  caufe,  that  final  refort 
of  human  ignorance.  It  fubmitted  likewife 
to  the  neceflity  of  a partial  intuitive  fenfe, 
for  the  fervice  of  important  organs,  fimilar 
to  the  fuppofed  power  of  the  ftomach,  which 
difcerns  things  peculiarly  congenial  to  it’s 
purpofe. 

He  affigned  the  powers  of  fiimulating 
the  body  to  three  peculiar  fluids,  as  the 
animal  fpirits  diflilled  in  the  head  for 
fenfation  and  motion,  the  vital  Ipirits  ela-. 
borated  in  the  heart  for  communicating 
heat,  and  the  natural  fpirits  depofited  in 
the  liver  for  nutritioii  and  increafe. 

I 

^ \ 

The  vail:  and  extenfive  outline  of  Galen’s 
pathology  can  be  confidered  only  in  fome  of 
it’s  moft  prominent  features. 

His  divilions,  of  difeafe  are  fcarcely  lefs 

* 

numerous,  than  all  poffible  varieties  and 
combinations  of  ill  temperament  and  im- 
perfedl  aftion  can'fupply.  Of  their  external 
caufes,  he  reckoned  fix  principal  ones,  tq 

which, 
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which,  becaufe  they  do  not  aftually  form  a 
part  of  the  body,  was  abfurdly  given  the 
name  of  non-naturals,  viz.  air,  meat  and 
drink,  motion  and  reft,  fleep  and  watchful 
nefs,  retentions  and  excretions,  and  laftly 
the  paflions  of  the  mind. 

0 

In  thefe  he  fought  for  the  primary,  or 
procatarftic  caufe,  which  firft  fet  in  motion 
the  predifpofmg  caufes  originating  from  fome 
internal  defeft,  and  the  proximate,  which 
more  iitimediately  attend  a difeafe  in  all 
it’s  ftages,  and  which  indeed  conftitute  it’s 
real  eflence.  But  his  phyfiology  of  ficknefs, 
like  that  of  health,  obliged  him  to  admit  fo 
many  fpecific  peculiarities,  that  the  obfcure 
and  occult  caufes  frequently  out-number 
thofe,  which  he  reckoned  manifeft  and  de- 
monftrable. 

The  fame  flavery  of  fyftem  governed  his 
conftderation  of  fymptoms,  which  he  ranged 
in  very  peculiar  orders  and  claffes.  But 
though  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  defcribe  all 
thefe  minute  and  tedious  divifions  and  ar- 
rangements, we  are  compelled  to  notice 
his  judicious  care  in  Separating  diagnoftic 

from 
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from  prognoftic,  and  primary  or  pathogno- 
monic from  accidental  or  fympathetic  figns. 
Nor  muft  we  forget  that  candour,  which 
allows  of  fo  many  exceptions  by  his  fre- 
quent acknov/ledgment  of  fpecific  fymp- 
toms,  portending  terminations  wholly  inde- 
pendant of  common  caufes. 

The  little  and  equivocal  notice  of  the 
pulfe,  fo  remarkable  in  the  ' writings  of 
ancient  phyficians,  is  amply  compenfated 
by  the  copioufnefs  of  Galen,  who,  after 
making  it  the  greateft  ftudy  of  his  life, 
left  behind  him  fixteen  or  feventeen 

I 

different  treatifes  on  this  fugle  fubjeft. 
But  here  his  imagination,  fond  of  fpecu- 
latinp-  on  new  ground,  led  him  to  the  ex- 
tremes  of  affectation  and  abfurdity,  where 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  conneCl:,  or 
comprefs  his  redundancies,  than  in  the 
wildeft  and  moft  extenfive  of  his  other  fpe- 

culations. 

^ » 

It  can  only  be  faid,  that  by  confidering  it 
■in  the  fenfes  of  a!bfolute  and  relative,  fimple 
and  compound,  he  finds  as  many  varieties 
as  the  moft  ingenious  calculator  could  wifti, 

joining 
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joining  every  poffible  inclu6}ion  from  the 
quantities,  degrees,  and  times  of  it’s  motion 
and  reft,  dependant  on  the  peculiar  tone  of 
the  veflels,  or  the  condition  of  the  fluid  they 
contain.  The  conftancy  or  inconftancy  of 
it’s  equalities  and  inequalities,  it’s  regula- 
rities and  irregularities,  feem  indeed  to  have 
afforded  him  an  abundant  exercife  of  fancy. 
It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  fome 
of  his  terms  and  charafters  are  ftrongly  in- 
dicative of  peculiarities,  which  more  concife 
fyftems  find  it  difficult  to  explain, 

I 

Galen’s  attention  to  the  pulfe  led  him  to 
obferve  with  great  exaftnefs  thofe  reci- 
procal aftions  of  the  heart,  to  which  he 
firft  gave  the  names  of  fyftole  and  diaftole,- 
And,  perhaps,  in  the  probable  views  of 
gaining  great  advantages,  from  an  accurate 
ftudy  and  knowledge  of  thefe  aftions,  is  to 
be  found  the  beft  apology  for  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  theory  relating  to  it. 

But  in  concluding  the  fubjeft,  it  is  mere 
juftice  to  acknowledge  his  prudence,  whicli 
teaches  the  neceffity  of  comparing  the  ftate 
of  the  pulfe  with  all  other  fymptoms,  before 
I a final 


\ 
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a final  judgment  of  any  difeafe  is  fornied. 
Nor  are  many  fimilar  cautions,  on  other 
occafions,  unworthy  of  being  confidered  as 
the  warning  lights  of  reafon,  in  the  midfi:  of 
much  enthufialHc  obfcurity* 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  GALEN'S  THERAPEUTIC  AND  PHARMACEU- 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  generality  of  Galen’s  praftical 
maxims,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  difeafes,  differed  but  little  from  thofe  of 
Hippocrates. 

In  his  declamations  againff  the  precipi- 
tate  interference  of  art,  and  the  negle6l  of 
proportioning  the  agent  to  the  patient,  he 
refembles  the  moderation  of  his  great  ori- 
ginal, whom  he  likewife  imitates,  by  ftrongly 
inculcating  the  neceffity  of  affigning  a pro- 
per importance  to  every  relative, 'as  well  as 
direft  circumftance  of  a cafe,  before  any 
fpecific  praftice  be  inftituted. 

His  cautions  refpe61ing  that  equivocality 
of  common  appearances,  which  fo  fre- 
quently leads  common  praftitioners  into  the 
moft  fatal  error,  are  of  the  greateft  prac- 
tical 
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tical  importance  ; as  are  alfo  his  diredions 
to  keep  in  conftant  view  the  primary  caufe 
of  a diforder,  though  it  be  laid  difcovered, 
without  negleding  any'  fupervening  fymp- 
toms,  that  may  portend  danger  in  a fe- 
condary  way. 

/ 

Like  his  predeceffors,  copious  bleeding 
was  one  of  Galen’s  moft  general  and  power- 
ful remedies.  In  fome  acute  difeafes,  he 
fcruplcd  not  to  take  away  from  his  patients 
fifty  ounces  of  blood  in  a day^ 

The  medicinal  flibftances  ufed  by  Hippo- 
crates were  generally  given  fingly,  and  in  the 
mod:  fimj)le  forms;  Deviations  from  this  ra- 
tional cuftom  had  extended  to  an  incredible 
degree  before  Galen,  much  of  whofe  time  was 
employed  in  arranging  and  reducing  to  order 
the  multifarious  compofitions  of  hispredecef- 
fors.  But  to  the  labour  of  methodizing,  he 
added  zeal  to  enlar2;e  the  overg-rown  cata- 

O O 

loeue,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a new 
pharmacy,  which  the  fcience  of  modern  times' 
has  found  it  neceffary  greatly  to  curtaiL 
Excepting  however  the  number  of  ingre-* 
dients,  fuppofed  to  polTefs  fimilar  qualities. 
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heaped  together  in  boiindlefs  profufion,  the 
fimplicity  of  this  pharmacy,  confining  in  the 
mere  operations  of  powdering,  boiling,  or 
infufing,  is  ftrikingly  contrafted  by  the  more 
active  fcrutinies  of  a modern  elaboratory. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  Galen’s  at-  ' 
tachment  to  fyftem,  it  is  no  wonder,  to  find 
his  claffification  of  medicines,  analogous  to 
that  of  his  general  pathology . 

In  conformity  with  his  doctrines  of  hu- 
mours and  elements,  he  ranked  every  indi- 
vidual fubftance,  according  to  it’s  adlual  or 
potential  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  drynefs,  or 
moifture.  Each  of  thefe  he  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  inferior  orders  of  quantity  or 
degree,  the  multiplied  refults  of  which  may 
be  conceived,  by  tracing  the  plan  through 
any  Angle  material,  which  may  be  hot  in  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  degree,  and  dry 
in  any  one  of  them,  or  cold  and  moift  in  the 
fame  fort  of  varying  proportion.  This  fan- 
ciful difpofition  was  extended  to  all  forts  of 
compounds,  the  effedls  of  which  were  looked 
for  in  a ratio  of  their  combined  qualities,  form- 
ing a ftore  of  remedies  exadly  appropriated 
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I 

to  every  difeafe,  in  which  the  diagnoftic 
' fymptoms  were  obvious  and  unequivocal. 

Whenthefe  effefts  were  produced  in  a man- 
ner, not  perfeftly  confonant  to  ordinary  prin- 
ciples, or  ordinary  praciice,  they  were  attri- 
buted .to  a peculiar  aftion  of  the  whole  com- 
pofition,  which  then  became  a Ipecific, 
adapted  to  the  removal  of  fome  occult  caufe. 
But  of  i]:)eciflc  remedies  Galen  was  gene- 
rally very  fparing,  always  preferring  thofe, 
in  which  fome  certain  fitnefs  to  the  difeafe 
was  obvious. 

The  Galenical  pharmacy,  as  it  is  defcribed 
by  this  imperfeft  outline,  remained,  for  ten 
centuries,  a perfeft  code,  or  fealed  book, 
from  which  the  praftitioners  of  medicine  in 
our  hemifphere  thought  it  little  lefs  than  fa- 
crilege  to  deviate,  even  on  the  moft  minute 
occafions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
GREEK  OR  EASTERN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE  TIME 

OF  GALEN  TO  THAT  OF  THE  ARABIANS. 

1 

THE  hiftory  of  ancient  Rome  furnifhes 
no  memorials  of  medicine  after  Galen’s 
death,  which  happened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a long  and  extraordinary  ftagnation 
in  human  learning. 

To  whatever  caufes  the  fall  of  Roman 
greatnefs  be  afcribed,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  affio-nino:  to  the  convullions  which  accom- 

G O 

panied  it,  the  moft  fatal  effedls  'on  the  prof- 

perity  of  liberal  fcience.  But  in  eftimating 

the  peculiar  circumftances,  which  combined 

to  change  the  intelleftual  ftate  of  mankind, 

the  nature  and  power  of  thofe  principles 

and  opinions,  introduced  by  the  eftablilh- 

ment  of  a new  religion,  muft  be  added  to 

the  general  influence  of  political  diftrailions. 

\ 
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The  worfi:  of  thefe  principles  may  eafily 
be  traced  to  the  abufes,  which  made  of  this 
religion  a political  engine,  to  forward  the 
fraudulent  defigns  of  ambition  or  avarice. 
Nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that  both  thefe  paffions 
confpired  to  obfcure  the  excellence  of  chrif- 
tianity,  by  inftilling  into  the  mod:  zealous  of 
it’s  converts  that  contempt  of  mere  human 
knowledge,  which  became  one  fource  of  li- 
terary declenfion,  that  might  have  been  ob- 
viated by  a more  juft  and  reafonable  efti- 
mate  of  profane  fcience. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  view  of  our  art  in 
it’s  loweft  degradation  under  eccleliafticai 
tyranny,  we  have  to  trace  back  it’s  courfe  to 
Greece,  with  the  tranflation  of  the  Imperial 
refidence  from  Rome  to  Byzantium. 

Conftantine’s  eagernefs,  to  make  his  new 
city  the  rival  of  that  which  he  had  defert- 
ed,  induced  him  to  promote  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  arts  and  fciences  with  extraordinary 
munificence.  The  regulation  and  profpe- 
rity  of  medical  praftitioners  was  particularly 
. attended  to  for  this  purpofe,  as  appears  from 
his  elevation  of  the  Archiatri,  or  court  phy^ 
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ficians  of  Conftaiitiiiople,  to  the  fenatoriaii 
rank,  with  an  exclufive  exemption  from  it’s 
public  duties. 

His  nephew  Julian,  though  feldom  friendly 
to  the  favourite  projedts  of  his  uncle,  not 
only  confirmed  thefe  privileges,  but  per- 
fonally  treated  all  the  profeflbrs  of  medicine 
with  refpedlful  diftinftion. 

Several  inftitutions  of  fiicceeding  empe- 
rors, however  incompetent  to  oppofe  the 
growing  lethargy  of  learning,  had  a diredl 
view  to  the  improvement  of  this  fcience. 
For  befides  the  Archiatri  of  the  palace,  the 

Theodofian  code  informs  us  of  provincial 

\ 

Archiatri,  each  of  whom  had  an  annual  fti- 
pend  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fef- 
terces,  for  fuperintending  the  general  inte- 
refts  and  condition  of  their  province. 

All  thefe  public  phyficians  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.  incorporated  into  a college 
at  Conftantinople,  under  the  dire6lioir  of  a 
prefident,  who  had  the  title  of  Comes  Ar- 
chiatrorum,  and  was,  in  all  political  dignity, 
<^qual  to  the  other  comites  or  counts  of  the 

K 3 empire, 
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empire,  whofe  rank  qualified  them  for  the 
proconfular  office.  The  fame  inftitutions 
were  extended  to  Rome,  where  twelve  prin- 
cipal or  fuperintending  phyficians  were  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  in  the  twelve  quarters  of 
the  city.  On  fuch  foundations  ftand  the  poli- 
tical dignities  of  modern  phyficians,  peculiar 
to  thofe  countries  of  Europe,  where  any  ex- 
ternal forms  of  the  lower  empire  ftill  fubfift. 

I 

But  in  {pitQ  of  all  encouragement,  the 
ffiort  annals  bf  Byzantine  medicine  exhibit 
the  fame  feeblenefs  of  charadter,  which 
ftamped  the  genius  of  the  times,  and  left  a 
chafm  in  learning  nearly  commenfurate  with 
the  long  protrafted  duration  of  the  Greek 
empire. 

The  firft  name  in  the  fcanty  lift  is  that  of 
Oribafius,  the  phyfician  and  friend  of  Ju- 
lian, who  made  him  qiu^eftor,  and  bore  tef- 
timony  to  his  fidelity  through  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  fortune.  His  perfeverance  in  the 
faith  of  his  patron,  which  exjiofed  him  to  a 
long  and  rigorous  exile,  proves  indeed  the 
firmnefs  of  his  friendfhip,  though  the  fervi- 

lity 
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lity  of  his  profeffional  fentiments  allows  but 
little  claim  to  grcatnefs  of  charafter. 

In  the  feventv-two  books  which  he  com- 
pofed  on  medical  fubjefts,  the  clofenefs  of 
his  imitation  defervedly  gained  him  the  nick- 
name of  Galen’s  Ape.  In  the  feventeen 
ftill  extant  is  the  firft  mention  of  that 
flrange  fpecies  of  phrenzy,  the  lycanthropia, 
often  defcribed  in  the  exaggerated  pages  of 
fucceeding  writers,  in  which  thofe  afFefted 
are  faid  to  have  wandered  like  wolves  by 
night,  amidft  tombs  and  fepulchres. 

•r 

A more  liberal-  copyift  was  Aetius  Ami- 
denus,  fo  called  from  Amida,  in  Mefopota- 
mia,  the  place  of  his  birth,  whofe  judicious^ 
epitome  of  Galen’s  writings  has  come  down 
to  us  in  tolerable  order,  through  the  hands 
of  a tranflator.  In  this  work  occurs  the 
firft  defcription  of  the  dracunculus,  that  ex> 
traordinary  worm  in  the  flefh,  fince  known 
by  the  name  of  vena  medinenfis,  from  it’s 
frequency  about  Medina,  the  moft  refpedl- 
able  city  of  Arabia. 
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Of  a ftill  fuperior  charafter  was  Alexan- 
der Trallianus,  a native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
whofe  reputation  in  his  life-time  was  of  the 
fuperlative  kind,  and  whofe  orderly  and  per- 
fpicuous  works  raife  him  above  the  ordi- 
nary clafs  of  Galen’s  ancient  difciples. 

It  may  be  thought  a fort  of  extraneous 
honour  to  medicine,  to  mention  the  names  of 
Leonides,  Theodorus  Prifcianus,  and  Euna- 
pius  the  hiftorian,  who  are  remembered  for 
literary  acquirements  not  immediately  per- 
taining to  the  profeffion  in  which  they  were 

engaged. 

o o 

Vindicianus,  the  phyfician  of  Valentinian, 
of  whofe  writings  fomc  fragments  are  ftill 
in  exiftence,  is  celebrated  as  the  firft  prefi- 
dent  of  a medical  college  on  record. 

The  fame  of  Jacobus  Pfychreftus,  phyfi- 
. cian  to  Leo  the  Great,  which  procured  fta- 
tues  to  his  honour  both  at  Athens  and  Con- 
ftantinople,  refcues  him  from  the  oblivion, 
which  overwhelms  the  names  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 


In 
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In  the  hiftory'of  Juftinian’s  reign,  we 
have  an  account  of  his  phyfician  Stephanus 
being  fent  to  the  Perfian  court,  in  compli- 
ment to  Chofroes  the  Great,  who  demanded 
phyficians  from  Conftantinople,  to  teach  in 
the  medical  college  that  he  had  founded  in 
his  royal  city  of  Sufa.  For  this  purpofe, 
Tribunus,  another  eminent  pradlitioner,  re- 
mained there  a year, . and  at  his  departure 
had  his  choice  of  rewards,  which  he  liberally 
confined  to  the  releafe  of  a few  Roman  cap- 
tives, but  obtained  that  of  three  thoufand 
others,  prifoners  in  Perfia,  whofe  deliver- 
ance fpread  the  fame  of  Tribunus  over  the 
empire. 

At  this  period  began  the  moft  violent  and 
deftrudlive  plague  recorded  in  hiftory,  which 
continued  it’s  ravages  with  little  intermif- 
fion  from  the  middle  of  the  fixth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventh  century.  Whatever 
credit  be  given  to  the  account,  which  ftates 
ten  thoufand  perfons  to  have  frequently  died 
in  one  day,  in  the  city  of  Conftantinople 
alone,  it  is  certain,  that  it’s  defolating  fury 
has  precluded  any  difcoveries  immediately 

relating 
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relating  to  our  fubjeft,  during  this  long  and 
tragical  fcene. 

A century  elapfed  before  the  time  of  Pau- 
lus  ^gineta,  the  lafl:  author  of  importance 
in  the  catalogue  of  Byzantine  phyficians, 
and  particularly  known  as  the  firft  writer  in 
exiftence  on  the  obftetric  art. ' 


It  is  a violation  of  chronology,  to  add  the 
name  of  Adluarius,  a voluminous  compiler, 
who  pracliied  at  Conftantinople  after  confi- 
derable  intercourfe  had  taken  place  with  the 
Arabians,  from  whofe  works  he  tranfcribed 
many  novelties  relating  to  pharmaceutical 
medicine. 

The  faint  glimmerings,  which  render  vi- 
fible  the  darknefs  overfliadowing  the  latter 
days  of  the  Eaftern  empire,  afford  no  temp- 
tation to  purfue  any  inquiries  of  a medical 
nature.  The  only  circumftance  worth  re- 

J 

membering;  is  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a 
public  hofpital,  which  the  Emperor  Alexis 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and 
which  that  extraordinary  hiftorian,  the 
Princefs  Anna  Comnena,  declares  to  have 

3 , been 
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been  on  fo  large  a fcale,  that  it  refembled  a 
great  town,  and  could  fcarcely  be  viewed  in 
one  day. 

• 

Under  the  influence  of  religious  zeal, 
aided  by  the  fandlion  of  a golden  bull,  and 
the  force  of  courtly  examples,  it  foon  be- 
came fafhionable,  to  undertake  the  offices 
even  of  fervants  and  nurfes  in  this  char 
ritable  houfe.  How,  and  to  what  extent, 
this  cufliom  prevailed  in  after  times,  may  be 
feen  in  the  laws  of  almofl:  every  religious 
foundation  in  Chriftendom,  which  rank  the 
benevolent  talk  of  attendino;  the  fick  amon^fl: 
their  general  obligations. 


* 
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CHAP.  V. 

A SHORT  VIEW  OF  ARABIAN  MEDICINE. 

A SUDDEN  and  entire  revolution  in 
the  principles  and  political  ftate  of  a whole 
nation  feems  like  an  event,  independent 
of  the  caufes  that  influence  the  ordinary  fuc- 
ceflion  of  human  affairs.  Such  an  event, 
however,  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Ara- 
bians, whofe  paftoral  manners  were  changed 
at  once,  by  the  refiftlefs  impulfe  of  reli- 
gious enthufiafm,  to  a ferocious  and  warlike 
chara6ler,  almoft  fuperior  to  every  obftacle 
of  art  and  nature. 

But  amidfl:  the  bigotry,  which  imagined 
in  the  dodlrines  and  revelations  of  their  pro- 
phet, a perfeftion  that  fuperfeded  all  human 
knowledge,  the  healing  art  appears  to  have 
been  generally  excepted  from  the  contempt, 
with  which  they  regarded  other  branches  of 
fcieuce. 


For 
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For  the  firft  and  fierceft  of  Mahomet’s 
fucceffors,  the  viftorious  Omar,  who  in  a 
moment  fnatched  the  fceptre  from  the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  Caefar,  and  deftroyed  in  one  con- 
flagration the  accumulated  learning  of  the 
world,  thought  proper  to  exempt  medical 
works  from  the  general  fentence,  that  con- 
demned all  other  books  to  the  flames.  With 
their  writings  likewife  the  perfons  of  phy- 
ficians  were  fecured  from  the  carnage,  which 
fwept  away  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  fame  exclufive  regard  feems  to  have 
defcended  in  fucceffion  to  all  the  conquerors 
and  princes  of  the  Mahometan  world,  who 
frequently  treated  medical  praftitioners, 
though  infidels  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet, with  ' 
a diftiii6tion  fcarcely  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  or  the  ordinary 
pride,  and  political  feverity  of  their  man- 
ners. Indeed  many  Kaliphs,  both  of  Syria  ' 
and  Egypt,  did  not  fcruple  to  elevate  their 
unbelieving  phyficians  to  the  highefl  dig- 
nities, and  to  the  fupreme  offices  of  Viziers, 
or  firft  minifters  of  ftate. 

Of 
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✓ 

Of  the  pecuniary  munificence,  with  which 
medical  fkill  was  rewarded  among:ft  MufTul- 
men,  a fingular  inftance  occurs  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Gabriel,  phyfician  to  the  famous 
Aaron  A1  Rafchid,  and  one  of  the  Bac- 
tifliua  family,  which,  for  it’s  fertility  in  me- 
dical praftitioners,  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Afclepiades  amongfi:  the  Greeks. 

This  favourite  of  fortune,  having  cured 
the  paralytic  arm  of  a young  and  beauteous 
Sultana, . by  offering  a public  infult  to  her 
modefty,  as  a ftimulus  to  the  fufpended 
aftion  of  the  limb,  grew  into  fuch  fame,  that 
he  monopolized  the  public  confidence,  and 
amaffed  the  wealth  of  a prince.  From  his 
mafter  the  Kaliph  he  received  one  hundred 
and  ten  thoufand  drachmas  in  gold  for  his 
annual  falary,  fixty  thoufand  for  his  board 
wages,  fifty  thoufand  for  his  apparel,  and 
fifty  thoufand  for  taking  care  of  the  feraglio ; 
befides  fees  and  prefents  of  great  value  when 
he  was  confulted,  and  efpecially  for  bleed- 
ing the  fovereio;n,  which  he  did  two  or 
three  times  in  a year,  by  way  of  precaution. 
From  other  patients  he  received  fo  much 
money,  and  fo  many  valuables,  that  the 

treafury 
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trealliry  and  wardrobe  of  Gabriel  excelled 
tbofe  of  ordinary  monarchs. 

From  the  works  of  Abi  Olbaia,  one  of 
their  oldeft  authors,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
three  hundred  Arabian  phyficians,  we  learn, 
that  the  medical  profeffion  was  hereditary 
amongft  his  countrymen,  at  a very  early 
period.  A cuftom  fo  calculated  to  prevent 
improvement,  was  doubtlefs  one  caufe  of 
the  imperfeftion  of  their  medicine,  though 
it’s  peculiar  and- mean  fervility  might  be 
owing  in  part  to  the  ignorance  of  thofe, 
who  tranflated  for  their  ufe  the  Greek  wri- 
ters on  this  fcience. 

The  firfl;  of  their  medical  books  appears 
to  have  been  a compilation  in  the  Syriac 
language,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century,  fomewhat  more  than  fifty 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  He- ' 
gira,  by  Aaron,  a chriftian  prieft  of  Alex- 
andria, from  a Greek  work  called  the  Pan- 
de6ls  of  Medicine.  It  was  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  before  they  got  poffelfion 
of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
which  were  brought  to  Bagdad,  with  thofe 

of 
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of  Ariftotle  and  Euclid,  by  the  chriftian 
Honain,  whom  the  reigning  Kaliph  had  fent 
to  the  weft  in  fearch'of  learned  books. 

The  firft  of  their  authors,  with  whofe 
works  we  are  acquainted,  is  Mefues  ; who, 
in  conjun6tion  with  Gabriel  Badtifhua,  had 
the  management  of  the  great  hofpital  at 
Bagdad,  though  he  was  a chriftian  of  the 
Neftorian  feft,  fo  prevalent  at  that  time  in 
the  eaft. 

In  the  fame  city  flouriftied  Rhafes,  a na- 
tive of  Perfia,  whofe  voluminous  works  and 
tranflations  from  Greek  writers  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-fix  treatifes,  in 
which  occurs  the  firft  mention  of- that  im- 
portant difeafe  the  fmall  pox,  the  certain 
' fources  of  which,  like  the  myfterious  f])rings 
of  the  Nile,  have  hitherto  baffled  the  moft 
fcrutinizing  inquiry.  Rhafes  alfo  firft 
treated  of  the  fpina  ventofa,  and  is  the  moft 
ancient  writer  in  exiftence  on  the  complaints 
of  children.  He  may  likewife  be  ranked 
with  the  firft  introducers  of  chymiftry  to 
an  alliance  with  the  healing  art. 


The 
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The  next  in  point  of  time,  but  fiiperior 
in  reputation,  was  Avicenna,  born  at  Cho^ 
rafan  in  Perfia,  and  a teacher  of  medicine 
at  Ifpahan,  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom. 
This  prematute  genius  began  at  the  early 
age  of  fixteen  years,  to  give  ledtures  in  va- 
rious fciences,  and  grew  to  fuch  eminence^ 
that  the  future  ambition  of  his  countrymen 
feldom  exceeded  that  of  abridging  and  com- 
menting on  his  voluminous  works. 

I 

The  fire  of  Mahometan  zeal,  after  fpread- 
ing  with  unparalled  rapidity  over  the  beft 
parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  atdength  extended 
itfelf  to  Europe,  where  it’s  fervor  feems  to 
have  diminifhed  in  fome  proportion  to  the 
more  moderate  temperature  of  the  clime. 

After  the  conquefts  and  final  fettlement 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  we  find  that  coun- 
try abounding  in  feminaries  of  medical 
education,  from  which  the  reft  of  Europe 
was  long  furniflied,  both  with  pradlitioners, 
and  books  "of  the  fcience. 

Many  circumftanceSj  that  indicate  the 
very  low  ftate  of  general  knowledge  in  thofe 

L times, 
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times,  particularly  chara6i:erize  the  fcanty 

and  imperfeft  means  of  information  within' 

the  reach  of  medical  ftudents.  Of  this  kind 

is  the  ftory  of  Louis  the  Xlth,  king  of 

France,  being  compelled  to  give  a pledge 

of  immenfe  value,  with  a bond  from  one' 

of  his  richeft  nobles^  before  the  Univerlity 
\ 

of  Paris  would  entrufl:  him  with  the  works 
of  Rhafes,  which  he  had  a fancy  to  read. 

At  Seville,  the  centre  of  Mahometan  power 
in  Spain,  lived  the  celebrated  Avenzoar, 
who  by  good  management  preferved  his 
health  and  vigour  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 

o o 

and  thirty-five  yearSc 

- « 

Here  like  wife  flourilhed  the  more  famous 

phyfician  and  philofopher  Averrhoes,  deno- 
minated the  foul  of  Ariftotle,  in  honour  of 
his  fubtle  comments  on  that  illuftrious 
author,  which  formed  the  text  of  every 
metaphyfical  fchool  in  Europe,  till  the  new 
lights  of  fcience  obfcured  the  glory  both  of 
the  original  and  the  copy. 

Albucafis,  or  Allaharavius,  is  the  lafl: 
name  of  repute,  the  ftyle  and  matter  of 

whole 
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whofe  remaining  works  dif]3lay  by  contrail: 
the  meanell:  of  modern ' medical  elTays  to 
great  advantage. 

To  Arabian  phyficians  acknowledgments 
are  due  for  fome  important  and  ufeful  addi- 
tions to  the  materia  medica,  and  particularly 
for  the  introduftion  of  fena,  manna,  rhu- 
barb, and  caffia,  thofe  gentle  fubftitutes  for 
the  fevere  and  draftic  remedies  of  antiquity. 
The  uncertain  and  fuperftitious  nature  of 
their  chymical  knowledge  would  make  it 
a talk  of  difficulty,  to  afcertain  it’s  precife 
extent,  and  would  'fcarcely  repay  the  labour 
of  examination. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  EUROPE  IN  THE 
DARK  AGES,  PRIOR  TO  THE  RESTORATION  OP 
LEARNING. 

IN  purfuing  the  progrefs  of  medicine, 

our  next  attention  is  drawn  to  the  view  of 

\ 

it’s  low  and  mean  condition  in  Europe^ 

during  that  intelleftual  darknefs,  which 

followed  the  deftruftion  of  Roman  power^ 

and  overlhadowed  the  weftern  parts  of 

Chriftendom,  for  a period  of  -ten  centuries# 

In  the  obfcurity  of  this  mental  chafm,  we 

niuft  reft  fatisfied  with  fuch  unimportant 

memorials,  as  better  times  would  fcarcely 

deio-n  to  remember, 
o 

In  affigning  the  fubjugation  of  reafon  and 
fefleftion  to  the  prepofterous  authority  of 
the  Romifh  Hierarchy,  no  difrefpefl  is  in- 
tended againft  the  pure  principles  of  true 
Chriftianity,  which  have  ever  tended  to  en- 
lighten the  underftanding,and  humanize  the 

/ paflions 
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paffions  of  mankind.  But  when,  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  art,  we  fee  this  authority 
exerted  in  forbidding  the  ftudy  of  ufeful 
authors,  and  fubll: ituting  pretended  miracles 
for  the  remedies  of  nature  and  common 

I 

fenfe;  that  monopoly  of  learning,  which 
gave  unreafonable  pre-eminence  to  the 
priefthood,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  mo- 
tives lefs  honourable  and  dilinterefted,  than 
it’s  advocates  have  generally  affigned. 

Indeed  no  cenfure  feems  extravagant  for 
that  craft,  which  made  mafles,  penances, 
and  pilgrimages,  the  chief  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  and  the  endowment  of  a 
church,  or  a monaftery,  the  moft  infallible 
panacea  for  difeafes  of  the  human  body. 
Nor  can  it  be  fevere,  to  call  that  the  moft 
difgraceful  of  all  quackery,  which  gave  to 
the  meaneft  of  canonized  and  confecrated 
trumpery,  more  fanative  virtues  than  ever 
were  looked  for  in  the  prefcriptions  of  the 
moft  experienced  phyfician. 

t 

The  abfurdity  of  ecclefiaftical  interference 
in  medical  matters  is  further  evidenced  by 
many  papal  and  fynodical  reftriftions,  to 

L 3 preferve 
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preferve  the  clerical  purity  of  thofe,whom  the 
love  of  gain  engaged  in  medical  occupations. 
The  fingle  prohibition,  , which  hindered  them 
from  any  fpecies  of  anatomical  invefti- 
gation,  and  forbade  their  prefenee  at  the 
opening  of  .a  dead  body,  was  fufficient  to 
prevent  their  improvement  in  the  bufinefs 
they  were  allowed  to  follow,  and  ferved  to 
throw  the  operative  part  of  our  art  into 
vulgar  and  illiterate  hands,  by  whom  it  has 
long  been  retained  in  the  molt  illiberal 
bondage. 

It  would  be  no  lefs  painful  than  ufelefs,  to 
purfue  this  fubjedl,  further  than  to  obferve 
the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  evade  this 
ufurped  cognizance,  evinced  in  the  lament- 
able fate 'of  enquiring  phyficians,  many  of 
whom  were  punifhed  with  death,  or  con- 
fined in  inquifitorial  dungeons,  under  pre-* 
tence  of  magical  praftices. 

Turning,  therefore,  < from  one  dilgufting 
pifture  to  another,  it  is  a relief  to  contem- 
plate our  fcience  under  a different  fpecies  of 
flavery,  ftill  difgraceful,  but  lefs  inhuman 
and  fevere. 


The 
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The  fluftuation  of  human  affairs  has 
felclom  been  more  ftrongly  exemplified,  than 
in  the  fpeftacle  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 
learning  the  corrupted  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge from  Arabian  mailers.  But  of  all 
fciences,  the  art  of  healing  fubmitted  the 
longefl  and  the  mofl  completely  to  the  in- 
dignity  of  receiving  impure  and  polluted 
ftreams,  in  the  very  place  where  the  genuine 
fources  were  at  hand^ 

«. 

. In  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Saracenic  in- 
llruflors  were  every  where  engaged  in 
teaching  an  heterogeneous  medicine,  partly 
compounded  of  credulous  tradition, . and 

f \ 

partly  learnt  from  the  mofl  ignorant  com- 
ments on  the  meanefl  tranflations  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen. 

The  Lombards,  and  their  fucceffors  the 
Normans,  who  fettled  in  the  mofl  fertile 
provinces  of  Italy,  had  each  been  ambitious 
of  rendering  Salernum,  a city  in  the  heart 
cf  their  dominions,  the  centre  and  emporium 
of  fcience.  It’s  favourable  fituation  made 
it  the  natural  repofitory  of  all  the  fcieit- 
tific  novelties,  brought  by  Returning  cru- 

, ' L 4 faders 
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faders  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  confe- 
quently  the  moft  important  fern  inary  for 
public  education  in  Europe,  But  Salernum 
was  peculiarly  diftinguhhed  as  the  city  of 
Hippocrates,  though  this  venerable  author 
was  known  there  only  in  the  bafe  conceal^? 
ment  of  his  Arabian  drefs. 

t 

Of  the  little  progrefs  of  Salernitan  doctors 
in  rational  medicine  a curious  fpecimen  is 
afforded  by  the  well-known  Schola  Salerni- 
tana,  that  poetical  jumble  of  traditionary  ^ 
precepts,  colledted  and  dedicated  by  the 
whole  College  to  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, foil  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
ftaid  at  Salernum  for  the  cure  of  a wound 
received  in  Paleftine.  The  frequent  repub- 
lication of  this  whimfical  performance,  with 
pompous  and  prolix  commentaries,  ftrongly 
marks  the  fuperficial  charadter  of  thofe  ages, 
which  received  it  as  an  adequate  and  obli- 
gatory code  of  general  pradlice. 

The  durable  reputation  of  the  Salernitan 
fchool,  as  ,a  place  of  medical  education, 
is  proved  by  many  documents,  from  it’s 
foundation  in  the  feventh  century,  to  that 

public 
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public  edift  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Ild, 

in  the  thirteenth  century,  prohibiting  any 
/ 

one  to  praftife  phylic  in  the  empire,  with- 
out a licence  under  the  Hippocratic  feal  of 
Salernumy 

From  the  hiflories  of  fucceeding  emperors 
are  to  be  collefted  many  ordinances  for  the 
regulation  and  improvement  of  medicine, 
in  the  other  Italian  fchools  of  Bologna  and 
Padua,  which  were  imitated  in  the  rival 
Univerfities  of  Paris  and  Montpellier.  But 
in  all  thefe  feminaries,  mental  freedom  was 
fo  much  degraded  by  fubmi/Ron  to  Saracenic 
authority,  that  medical  ftudents  were  com- 
pelled to  receive  as  oracles  the  barbarous 
works  of  Avicenna,  whofe  infallibility  con- 
ftituted  a primary  article  of  faith. 

I 

Amongft  the  few  namies  in  the  annals* 
of  medicine,  which  throw  a g-limmerino* 
luftre  over  the  mental  obfcurity  of  fo  many 
generations,  the  firll:  on  record  is  that  of 
the  monk  Conftantine,  fecretary  to  Robert 
Ouifcard,  duke  of  Apulia,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  compiled  a medical  work  for 
the  ufe  of  his  countrymen. 


The 
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The  fucceeding  age  furnifhes  a more 
eminent  medical  adept  in  the  illuftrious 
perfon  of  John  of  Procida,  a man  of  high 
birth  and  noble  courage,  which  he  figna-^ 
lized,  both  in  contriving  and  executing  the 
malTacre  of  the  Sicilian  velpers,  that  fevere, 

though  juft  and  patriotic  revenge  on  the 

/ 

French  invaders  of  his  country’s  freedom 
and  peace. 

The  thirteenth  century  affords  a few  fo- 
litary  inftances  of  genius  and  independence, 
flruggling  in  obfcurity  and  fear.  In  Italy, 
Petrus  Aponius  firfh  ventured  to  publifh  his 
medical  fentiments,  without  the  Pope’s 
leave,  for  which  his  effigy  was  burnt  in  the 
market  place  at  Padua,  himfelf  having  for- 
tunately efcaped  the  flames  by  dying  in 
prifon,  before  fentence  could  be  executed. 

About  the  fame  period,  the  learning  of 
France  and  Germany  received  a new  im- 
pulfe  from  the  laborious  zeal  of  two  ex- 
traordinary charadlers.  In  the  former  coun- 
try  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve,  more  commonly 
known  by  his  latin  name' of  Villanovaniis, 
made  himfelf  known  by  a vaft  variety  of 
: medical 
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medical  publications,  the  principal  novelty 
of  which  confifted  in  adding  the  myfteries 
of  occult  philofophy,  and  the  abfurdities 
of  aftrolosfv,  to  the  medicine  of  the  Arabian 
fchools.  By'thefe  means  his  fame  was  ex- 
tended to  the  remotefl  parts  of  Europe,  ,^nd 
his  advice  every  where  fought  for  as  the 
moft  certain  and  infallible  of  human  reme- 
dies. 

t 

• I 

His  counterpart,  Albertus  Magnus,  the 
firft  literary  phenomenon  of  Germany,  left 
behind  him  in  twenty-one  folio  volumes 
fimilar  farrago,  perhaps  the  mofl  enormous 
of  human  compoiition,  in  which  the  utmoff 
labour  to  feparate  reafon  from  fancy,  or 
' truth  from  falfhood,  would  be  repaid  by 
difappointment,  and  lofs  of  time. 
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CHAP,  VIL 

ON  THE  EARLY  STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN 

ENGLAND. 

IT  would  be  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
patriotifm,  to  find  amongfl:  our  own  coun- 
trymen any  exception  to  the  reproach  of 
general  ignorance,  in  the  dark  ages  we  have 
been  furveying.  But  truth  compels  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  the  grofs  and  bar- 
barous manners  of  our  anceftors,  there  are 
as  few  veftiges  of  ftudy  or  rational  invefti-^ 
gation,  as  in  thofe  of  the  moil:  illiterate 
nations  of  antiquity.  Nor  was  their  pro- 
grefs  in  the  acquifition  of  ufeful  knowledge 
lefs  tardy  in  any  of  it’s  branches,  than  in 
their  medicine,  which  confifted  wholly  of 
pretended  fecrets,  or  abfurd  rites  and  in- 
cantations, praftifed  by  the  loweil:  and 
meanefl:  of  the  people. 

Amongfl:  the  Britons,  the  Druids,  who 
monopolized  all  the  knowledge  in  exiftence, 

were 
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were  perhaps  acquainted  with  the  medical 
virtues  of  fome  plants,  though  the  moft 
flattering  accounts  afford  very  flender  evi^ 
dence  of  their  pre-eminence  in  the  art  of 
healing. 

o 

That  there  were  phyficians,  or  rather  fur- 
geons,  by  profeffion,  in  the  courts  of  their 
princes,  who  had  eflablifhed  themfelves  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Englifh  invaders,  appears 
from  the  regulations  in  fome  Welfh  laws, 
which  affigned  to  them  the  twelfth  place  of 
dignity,  and  appointed  eflablifhed  fees,  for 
certain  cures  and  operations.  Thus,  for  a 
fimple  or  flefh  wound,  the  garments  of  the 
wounded  perfon  that  were  flained  with 
blood  became  the  perquifite  of  the  furgeon, 
who  was  allowed  a fee  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pence,  and  his  maintenance,  or  one 
pound  without  maintenance,  for  the  cure  of 
every  dangerous  wound.  He  was  likewife 
entitled  to  demand  twelve  pence  when  he 
ufed  red  ointment,  but  was  confined  to  four- 

pence  for  any  ointment  of  common  herbs. 

\ 

The  annals  of  the  \ 2th  century,  furnifh 

the  earliefl  mention  of  medicine  being  flu- 

died 
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I 

died  as  a fcience  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford, 
whither  the  impure  doftrines  of  the  Saler- 
nitan fchoql  were  imported  about  this  aera. 
But  it  was  almofl:  wholly  taught  and  pfae- 
tifed  by  the  clergy,  who,  like  thofe  of  other^ 
countries,  found  it  a ready  road  to  riches 
and  honour.  ’ ' 

' i-  ^ 

_ r 

, The  divilion  of  thefe  pradlitioners,  at  fo 
early  a period,  into  phyficians,  furgeons, 
and  apothecaries,  feems  to  have  originated  ' 
partly  from  ecclefiaftical  reftraints^  prohibit- 
ing the  regular  orders  of  the  clergy  from 
praftifing  particular  branches,  which  feem- 
ed  difcordant  to  their  holy  profeffion,  or 
which  required  any  long  abfence  from  their 
facred  duties. 

It  will  appear  lingular,  that,  amongft  thefe 
practitioners,  the  compounder  of  medicines 
Ihould  have  been  in  higher  elHmation  than 
the  other  clalTes,  without  recolledting  that 
the  myfteries,  with  which  he  was  fuppofed,^ 
to  be  acquainted,  peculiarly  recommended 
him  to  the  fuperftitious  reverence  of  the 
times.  'As  an  inftance  of  this  fuperiority, 
may  be  mentioned  Richard  Fitz-nigel,- who, 

from 
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from  the  office  of  apothecary  to  Henry 
the  1 1 cl,  was  promoted  to  the  bifhoprie  of 
London. 

The  fudden  and  fhort-lived  fplendour  re- 
flefted  on  medicine  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, from  the  wonderful  and  folitary  fcience 
of  our  countryman,  Roger  Bacon,  was  foon 
obfcured  by  the  envious  jealoufy  of  his 
monkifh  brethren,  who  too  eafily  fucceeded 
in  their  attempts  to  extinguifh  that  light, 
which  threatened  the  {lability  of  their  ufurp- 
ed  authority  over  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind. 

The  immenfe  diftance  between  this  firfl 
of  our  experimental  philofophers,  and  his 
-more  immediate  followers,  in  the  career  of 
knowledge,  furnifhes  an  humiliating  pidlure 
of  human  intelleft  Hiding  back  with  rapi- 
dity from  the  folid  ground,  on  which  it  had 
juft  gained  a ftippery  footing,  to  the  fame  » 
dark  abyfs  of  falfe  reafoning  and  arbitrary 
conje6lure,  where  it’s  powers  had  ever  been  ' 
confumed  in  able  and  fuperftitious  trifling. 


I 
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It  would  be  matter  both  of  patriotic  and 
profeffional  congratulation  to  find,  in  a long 
fucceffion  of  the  medical  praftitionefs  of  our 
country,  a fingle  charafter  upon  whom  the 
example  of  this  enlightened  friar  had  the 
fmalleft  influence.  But  we  are  condemned^ 

. through  fuccefflve  centuries,  to  accept  the 
accidental  credit  reflefted  upon  our  art^ 
from  every  literary  accomplifhment  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  doftors. 

Hugh  of  Evefharri,  better  known  tinder 

his  Latin  name  of  Hugo  Atratus,  was  pro- 

« 

moted  for  fkill  in  medicine,  amongft  other 
attainments,  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  by 
Pope  Martin  the  I Vth.  Nicholas  de  Ferne- 
hom,  phyfician  to  Henry  the  Illd,  was 
made  Bifliop  ok  Durham  on  the  fame  ac- 
count. A bifliopric  was  likewife  conferred 
by  Pope  Paul  the  Ild,  on  John  Phreas, 
another  Englifh  do6lor,  during  his  abode  In 
Italy,  where  his  claflical  accomxplifliments 
procured  him  the  Angular  honour  of  being 
chofen  to  compofe  an  epitaph  for  the  tomb 
of  Petrarch. 


In 
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In  the  works  of  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  a lay 
praftitioner,  and  the  oldeft  medical  author 
of  England  now  extant,  may  be  feen  a very 
mortifying  fpecimen  of  our  early  medicine. 
But  the  Rofa  Anglica,  a famous  produftioii 
of  John  of  Gaddefden,  the  moft  eminent  lay 
phylician  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exhibits 
a ftill  more  difgraceful  pifture,  far  below 
comparifon  with  any  illiterate  difplay  of 
modern  quackery.  Nor  is  the  credit  of  the 
fcience  much  fupported,  by  the  more  re- 
fpedtable  writings  of  John  Ardern,  the  firft 
fiirgeon  of  note,  from  which  we  learn  the 
cuftom  that  anciently  prevailed,  of  taking 
bonds  from  patients  to  fecure  payment,  if  a 
cure  were  effefled. 

In  the  humorous,  poetical  defcription  of 
an  old  Englifh  phyfician,  left  us  by  Chaucer, 
we  behold  a pretty  exa6l  counterpart  of  the 
aftrological  and  conjuring  doftors  of  later 
times,  whofe  appurtenances  of  magical  and 
magnetic  hgns,  have  wonderfully  fucceeded 
in  exciting  the  thoughtlefs  applaufe  of  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  Nor  is  the  urinal 
which  enriches  the  portrait,  a bad  emblem 

M of 
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of  the  myftery  of  fome  more  cautious  im- 
porters, who,  under  pretence  of  particular 
and  exclufive  penetration,  have  gained  a 
better  fort  of  notice,  whilrt  they  merited 
only  correftion  and  contempt, 
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CHAP.  L 

or  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONDUCING  TO  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  MEDICINE,  ABOUT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  LETTERS. 

The  reviving  tafte  for  letters,  which 
diftinguiflied  the  15th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies of  our  aera,  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  the  flowly  rifing  dawn,  that  gradually 
dilpels  the  fhades  of  night.  But  the  moft 
vigorous  beams  of  fcience  have  not  yet  pe- 
netrated through  all  the  obfcurities  of  intel- 
leftual  darknefs,  though  they  have  fuffi- 
ciently  illuminated  the  face  of  medicine,  to 
afford  a more  pleafing  view  of  it’s  fur- 
mounting the  thickefl:  clouds  of  prejudice 
and  unreafonable  authority. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous,  to  repeat  the  well 
known  circumftances,  concurring  to  excite 

M3  a public 
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a public  paffion  for  the  literary  ftores  con- 
tained in  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that 
had  lain  for  ages  in  oblivion  and  negleft. 
No  fooner  was  the  wholefome  influence  of 
this  paffion  vifible  in  the  growing  health  and 
vigour  of  general  learning,  than  it  fpread 
with  rapidity  amongfl:  the  teachers  and  ftu- 
dents  of  the  healing  art,  urging  them  to  the 
Rudy  of  thofe  originarwritings,  from  which 
it’s  heft  rudiments  have  ever  been  drawn. 

This  enthuliaftic  emulation,  originally 
communicated  to  Europe  by  the  fugitive 
Greeks,  retreating  from  the  enemies  of  the 
Chriftian  name,  was  for  fome  time  confined 
to  Italy,  where,  of  courfe,  are  to  be  found 
thofe  eminent  phyficians,  who  Rand  firR  in 
the  clafs  of  modern  reformers. 

But  here  the  progrefs  of  our  narrative 
muR  be  delayed,  to  confefs  the  obligations 
of  our  art  to  thofe  diRInguiffied  perfonages, 
who,  by  their  liberal  encouragement  of 
learned  men,  confulted  the  happinefs  and 
comfort  of  mankind.  Honourable  mention 
is  particularly  due  to  feveral  princes  of  the 
Medici  family,  who,  amidR  their  bounties 

to 
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to  eeneral  fcience,  allotted  handfome  fti- 
pends  both  to  teachers  and  ftudents  of  me- 
dicine in  the  various  feminaries  of  that  age, 
mofl:  of  which  acknowledged  the  control 
either  of  their  authority  or  example- 

In  this  place,  likewife,  muft  be  noticed 
a lingular  and  important  circumftance  re- 
lative to  our  fubjedt,  which  occurred  about 
this  period  of  time* 

Soon  after  the  difcovery  of  a new  he- 
mifphere,  Europe  was  fuddenly  overrun 
with  an  unknown  difeafe  of  fuch  magni- 
tude, as  led  to  extraordinary  Ipeculations  on 
it’s  nature,  and  extraordinary  diligence  in 
feeking  for  it’s  cure.  And  indeed  the  ve- 
nereal virus,  before  it’s  Ipecific  remedy  was 
difcovered,  mull;  have  been  an  obje6t  of 
great  alarm,  not  lefs  from  the  obfcurity  of 
it’s  fource,  and  the  extent  of  it’s  ravages, 
than  from  the  peculiar  and  difguftful  lymp- 
toms  of  it’s  progrefs. 

In  the  hiftory  of  a diforder,  marked  by 
fuch  appropriate  charafters,  it  feems  ftrange 
to  find  caufe  of  dilputation  and  doubt,  re-. 
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lating  both  . to  the  time  and  place  of  it’s 
origin.  From  the  mention  made  by  an- 
cient authors  of  the  evils  ariling  from  impure 
coition,  fome  fuppofed,  that  it  had  always 
exifted  under  other  names,  however  it  mieht 
have  been  aggrayated  in  it’s  courfe,  or 
ftrengthened  in  virulence  by  accidental  com- 
bination with  other  depraved  humours. 

1 

Others  fought  it’s  fountain  in  the  dif- 
tant  and  newly  found  regions,  where  animal 
poifons  were  highly  exalted  by  a favouring 
clime,  and  whence  it’s  contagious  ftreams 
were  conveved,  bv  the  numerous  channels 
of  illicit  intercourfe,  to  Europe.  Such  a 
fuppofition  explains  the  phenomenon  of  it’s 
blazing  at  once  like  a conflagration,  fpread 
by  contending  winds,  in  which  the  dazzled 
eye  fees  the  flame  burfting  from  every  quar- 
ter at  once. 

The  annals  of  medicine  furnifh  an,  event 
of  fimilar  novelty  and  alarm  in  the  fweat- 
ing  ficknefs,  which  began  not  long  after- 
wards, and,  though  more  fuddenly  fatal, 
was  happily  of  much  fhorter  duration  than 
the  venereal  infe6Hon.  This  epidemic  dif- 
eafe,  which  was  thought  to  have  it’s  origin, 

and 
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and  certainly  raged  with  peculiar  violence 
in  England,  had  fo  quick  a criiis,  that  it 
was  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Ephemera 
Britannica.  From  the  befl:  accounts,  this 
lingular  fever  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
mod:  limple,  though  the  moft  acute  kind  ; - 
but  though  it  prevailed  more  amongft  the 
rich  than  the  poor,  and  returned  twice  at 
the  diftance  of  feveral  years,  the  phyficians 
of  our  ifland  never  agreed  upon  the  proper 
methods  of  treating  it. 
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CHAP.  II. 

I 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PHYSICIANS  CONCERNED  IN  RE- 
STORING THE  CREDIT  OF  ANCIENT  MEDICINE. 

AT  Padua,  which  has  ever  been  the 
chief  medical  feminary  of  Italy;  fince  the 
reftoration  of  letters,  Alexander  Benedidtus 
lirft  ventured  to  queftion  the  authority  of 
Arabian  doftors,  and  publicly  to  engage  in 
anatomical  inveftigations. 

In  the  fame  place  the  venerable  Nicholas 
Leonicenus,  the  fire  of  whofe  profeffional 
zeal  was  unabated  at  the  age  of  96  years, 
publifhed  the  firfl  Latin  tranflation  of  Galen’s 
works.  To  Theodorus  Gaza,  his  contem- 
porary, the  tranllator  of  Ariftotle  and  Theo- 
phraftus,  the  medical  world  was  indebted 
for  the  firft  verfion  of  Hippocrates’s  Apho- 
rifms.  From  the  fame  fchool  came  the  Sy- 
philis, that  admired  poetical  defcription  of 
the  lues  venerea  by  the  noble  Fracaftorius, 
whofe  claffical  acquirements  diftinguifhed 

him 
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him  amongft  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of 

o 

his  day. 

About  this  period  of  time  the  manual 
branch  of  healing  was  much  attended  to, 
and  greatly  improved,  elpecially  by  the 
leftures  and  publications  of  Jacobus  Beren- 
garius,  commonly  called  Carpus  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  who  taught  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Bologna.  It  was  likewife  con- 
fiderably  advanced  by  his  contemporaries 
Johannes  de  Vigo,  and  Marianus  Sanftus, 
who  firft  made  public  the  method  of  cutting 
for  the  flone,  called  the  operation  of  the  ftafF, 
which  he  had  learned  from  Johannes  de 
Romanis,  a furgeon  at  Cremona. 

The  intercourfe  maintained  between  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  by  the  frequent  vifits  of 
the  Imperial  court  to  Rome,  opened  a quick 
and  eafy  palfage  for  the  new  learning  into 
the  former  country,  in  which  the  fcholars 
foon  became  the  rivals  of  their  mailers,  at 
lead:  in  the  number  of  their  eftablilhments 
for  promoting  it’s  diiflifion,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  lixteenth  century. 
But  to  recite  the  names  of  thole,  who  pro- 
moted 
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moted  the  interefts  of  medicine  by  their 
labours  in  thefe  feminaries,  would  be  to 
compofe  a great  work.  For  the  immenfe 
volumes  of  German  authors,  on  any  fubjeft, 
have  never  equalled  in  number  or  magni- 
tude thofe  relating  to  this  fcience,  or 
more  ftrongly  charafterifed  their  perfe- 
vering  induftry,  hitherto  unrivalled  by  ot^er 
nations. 

In  France,  notwithftanding  the  boafted 
and  quick  genius  of  it’s  inhabitants,  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition  have  often  been  more 
fingularly  combined  with  fuperficial  inge- 
nuity, than  in  any  country  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. Their  medical  reformation  in  par- 
ticular was  impeded  by  the  moft  ridiculous 
difputes  between  the  difciples  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Galenic  Ichools,  after  the  conteft 
was  almoft  univerfally  decided  amongfl:  their 
neighbours. 

The  year  1 600  is  difgraced  by  an  edi6l 
of  the  Univerlitv  of  Paris,  which  drove  Dr, 
Peter  Briflbt  into  exile,  for  venturing  to  " 
deviate  from  the  eftablilhed  cuftom  of  bleed- 
ing in  a pleurily,  or  any  other  local  difeafe, 

in 
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in  the  arm  oppofite  to  the  part  afFefted, 
which  was  thought  necelTary  to  make  a 
proper  revullion.  That  fuch  a difpute 
fhould  have  become  a matter  of  univerfal 
concern,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  no  lefs 
than  in  the  commonwealth  of  phyfic,  de- 
ferves  to  be  recorded  amongft  many  other 
fpecimens  in  the  hiftory  of  that  people,  of 
ftrange  national  levity,  contrafted  with 
the  moft  unreafonable  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance. 

To  make  amends  for  former  fcanty  me- 
morials of  rational  medicine  amongfl:  our 
own  anceftors,  the  name  of  Linacre  not 
only  {lands  foremoft  in  the  catalogue  of 
benefaftors  to  the  healing  art,  but  fhines 
a principal  ornament  of  literature,  at  the 
moil  fplendid  aera  of  reviving  fcience. 
By  him,  this  art  was  firil  wreiled  from  the 
hands  of  ignorance  and  impofture,  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  the  prefent  refpeftable 
fituation  of  it’s  profeffors  in  this  country. 
The  charter  of  Henry  VIII,  dated  in  1518, 
which  incorporated  the  phyficians  of  London 
into  a royal  college,  and  transferred  to  them 
the  government  and  fuperintendance  of 
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it’s  general  concerns,  was  procured  almoft 
wholly  by  his  zeal  and  affiduity  in  the 
caufe. 

Linacre  was  born  at  Canterbury  about 
the  year  1460,  and  after  a courfe  of  ftudies 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  went  to 
Italy  in  the  train  of  the  Englifh  envoy  to 
the  Papal  court.  The  fafhion  of  letters, 
at  that  time  in  it’s  meridian,  furnilhed 
' means  of  gratifying  his  curiofity  at  every 
ftep.  From  the  ledures  of  the  claffical 
Politian  at  Bologna  he  acquired  fuch  per- 
fe6l  knowledge  of  Latin,  as  enabled  him  to 
compofe  a grammar  of  it’s  rudiments,  .ce- 
lebrated for  perfpicuity,  and  nice  difcri- 
mination  in  the  idioms  of'  that  lan^uas^e. 
At  Florence,  he  had  likewife  the  good  for- 

I 

tune  of  being  permitted  to  attend  the  vari- 
ous learned  leftures,  given  to  the  fons  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  The  good  ufe  he  made 
of  thefe  opportunities  may  be  colle6ted 
from  the  fuffrages  of  many  eminent  con- 
temporary fcholars,  and  particularly  from 
the  honourable  teftimony  of  Erafmus,  that 
phoenix  of  learning,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend  and  correfpondent.  At  his  return 

home^i 
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home,  Linacre  began  to  read  Greek  leftures 
at  Oxford,  and  after  taking  his  degree  in 
medicine,  was  dignified  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  royal  phyfician,  in  which  ftation  he 
continued  to  praftife,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Vllth,  and  his  two  immediate 
fucceflbrs,  the  laft  of  which  princes  he  like- 
wife  ferved  as  tutor  in  the  general  learning 
of  the  age, 

. V 

From  fome  circumftaiices  mentioned  of 
his  two  contemporaries,  Butts  and  Owen, 
a farther  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  confe- 
quence  of  phyficians  in  that  day.  The 
former  was  the  only  man,  who  dared  to 
enter  the  clofet  of  that  proud  and  capricious 
tyrant  Henry  VIII,  to  reprefent  the  un- 
worthy treatment,  which  archbilhop  Cran- 
mer  was  fuffering  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  and  the  name  of  the  latter  was 
joined  \vith  thole  of  the  higheft  rank  as  a 
witnefs  to  that  king’s  will. 

The  mod:  illuftrious  of  Linacre’s  early 
fuccefifors,  and  almofi:  the  rival  of  his  fame, 
was  John  Kay,  better  known  by  his  Latin 
name  of  Caius,  who  was  fo  great  an  adept 


in 
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in  ancient  learning,  that,  in  his  travels 
through  Italy,  he  leftured  publicly  at  Padua, 
on  the  Greek  text  of  Ariftotle.  To  the 
College  of  Phyficians  he  was  a real  bene- 
faftor,  in  many  inftances,  and  efpecially  in 
providing  the  means  of  dilTedting  annually 
two  bodies  of  malefadtors,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  anatomical  knowledge.  But  Caius 
ferved  the  interefts  of  literature  ftill  more 
munificently,  by  his  liberality  to  Gonville 
College,  in  the  Univerlity  of  Cambridge, 
which  has  teftified  it’s  gratitude  bv  adding 
hIs  name  to  that  of  the  original  founder; 
and  where  the  modeft  memorial  of  Fui 
Cains^  which  this  learned  man  ordered  as 
the  infcription  on  his  tomb,  remains  as  an 
impreffive  memento,  that  even  the  pride  of 
learning,  founded  on  the  only  real  fuperi- 

ority  of  man^  flands  on  a bafis  equally  un- 

% 

ftable  with  the  meaneft  vanities  of  his  kind. 

Of  other  medical  charafters  at  this  pe- 
riod, little  is  known  that  deferves  repetition. 
Caldwell  merits  honorable  mention,  for 
procuring  from  the  Lord  Lumley  a fund 
to  defray  the  expences  of  an  anatomical  lec- 
ture, which  ftill  continues  to  be  read  at  the 
4 College 
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College  in  London:  William  Bulleyne,  a 

voluminous  and  verbofe  author,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  fuffered  a Ions;  and 

o o 

ferious  profecutioii,  for  unfldlful  treatment 
of  a patient  that  died  of  a malignant  fever. 
Thomas  Vicary  and  John  Bannifter,  the 
former  furgeon  to  Henry  VIII,  and  the 
latter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  likewife 
cdnfiderable  writers,  though  their  remaining 
works  furnifh  no  great  evidence  of  real  or 
ufeful  progrefs  in  their  art. 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MEDICAL  CHYxMISTRY,  AND 
THE  CHYMICAL  SECT  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

IT  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  materia 
medica  of  antiquity  was  at  firfl:  wholly 
collefted  from  the  vegetable  world,  and 
very  gradually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
animal  lubftances,  and  a few  minerals  for 
external  ufe.  But  when  exceffive  admira- 
tion, confequent  on  difcovering  the  trea- 
fures  of  learning,  in  writers  of  diftant  times, 
led  to  the  fufpicion  of  a golden  age,  in 
which  men  lived  fecure  from  the  ravages  of 
difeafe,  medical  praflitioners  became  eager 
to  unravel  the  fecrets  of  fuch  imaginary  hap- 
.pinefs.  The  wonders  of  chymiftry,  at  all 
times  adapted  to  excite  curiofity,  and  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  hafty  inquiry,  were  no  lefs  fin- 
gularly  than  feafonably  calculated,  to  con- 
firm expeftations  of  this  nature. 


When 
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When  fife  was  firfi:  applied  to  the  ana^ 
lyfis  of  matter,  is  not  certainly  known ^ 
Nor  are  the  early  evidences  of  experiments 
for  this  purpofe  much  to  be  depended  on, 
notwithftanding  many  voluminous  compo» 
fitions  of  credulity,  or  impofture,  which 
bear  a very  ancient  date,  and  defcribe,  in 
very  hyperbolical  terms,  remedies  capable 
of  preferving  both  corporal  and  intelleftual 
vigour  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Hence  ori- 
ginated the  fafcinating  notions,  that  feized 
the  minds  of  many  ingenious  phyficians,- 
and  difpofed  them  to  an  abated  reverence 
for  the  works  of  Galen,  which  had  hitherto 
been  received  as  an  infallible  code,  both  of 
theory  and  praftice. 

The  Arabian  article,  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  chymiftry,  denotes,  amidft  many  other 
exifting  teftimonies,  the  adulteration  of 
fcience,  by  their  incorporated  crudities^^ 
Great  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteeiith 
centuries  was  employed  by  the  Alchymifts, 
in  idle  attempts,  by  combining  different  and 
inferior  metals,  to  produce  the  rnoft  perfe6f 
and  valuable  of  all. 

N 2 
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But  pra6litioners  of  the  healing  art  were 
more  iiniverfally  captivated  with  this  rage  of 
tranfmutatlon,  as  the  means  of  difcoverino* 
the  elixir  of  life,  that  infallible  panacea  of 
human  infirmities  before  mentioned.  The 
furface  and  bowels  of  the  earth  were  ran- 
facked  for  the  purpofes  of  this  fiery  fcru- 
tiny,  which, though  unequal  to  it’s  prime 
intentions,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  ufe  of 
chymical  compofitions  in  medicine. 

The  adventurous  hands,  which  firfi:  found 
them  fuccefsful  in  cafes,  Vs^here  milder  re- 
medies had  been  tried  in  vain,  foon  applied 
them  with  an  indifcriminate  zeal,  that  over- 
looked thofe  of  eftablilhed  pra6Uce  as 
trifling,  or  wholly  ufelefs.  The  violent  and 
hazardous  proofs  of  their  power  deter- 
mined the  more  cautious,  palfionately  to 
rejeft  and  decry  their  ufe.  Thus  com- 
menced that  war  between  the  Galenical 
^and  chymical  dodors,  which,  continuing 
with  great  acrimony  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury, equally  difgraced  both  parties,  obfli- 
nately  bent  againft  the  confeflion  of  mutual 
errors. 


To 
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To  thofe  acquainted  only  with  prefent, 
improved  modes  of  reafoning  on  philofo- 
phical  fubjeds,  it  will  appear  ftrange  to 
hear  of  men,  at  a period  of  fo  much  com- 
parative light,  influenced  by  arguments  of 
the  weakeft  kind,  on  fubjeds,  the  truth  of 
which  feems  eafily  afcertained  by  the  exercife 
of  common  fenfe,  and  a fmall  portion  of 
common  candour.  Such,  however,  were 
many  of  the  difputants  in  queftion,  who 
could  either  admit  the  exiftence  of  powers 
in  matter,  incompatible  with  the  ftate  of 
humanity ; or  deny  a progreffion  of  fcience, 
vifible  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  life. 

The  aberrations  of  human  wifdom  are  in- 
deed Angularly  difplayed  in  the  hiftory  of 
alchymy,  which  not  only  exhibits  the  patient 
operator  poring  days,  months,  and  years, 
over  the  crucible  and  retort,  to  extrad  the 
foul  of  metals,  and  the  elTence  of  immor- 
tality; but  the  divines,  lawyers,  and  poli- 
ticians of  fociety,  ferioufly  engaged  in  de- 
termining beforehand  the  morality,  law- 
fulnefs,  and  public  confequences  of  indivi- 
duals acquiring  health,  riches,  and  happi- 
nefs,  by  methods  unknown  to  their  fellow 

N 3 citizens* 
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citizens,  If  to  the  extravagance  of  alchy-r 
mical  pretenders  be  added  the  audacity  of 
their  contemporaries,  the  Roficrucian  phi- 
lofophers,  and  the  folly  of  their  admirers, 
the  pifture  can  receive  no  higher  colouring 
from  the  moil  difgufting  features  of  credur? 
lity  and  impofture, 

Arnongfl:  the  charadlers  celebrated  for 
ardour  in  thefe  purfuits,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pedled,  that  many  traces  of  fober  and  folid 
genius  inveftigating  fimple  truth  can  be 
found.  In  the  catalogue  of  chy mical  phy- 
ficians  two  leading  names  occur,  that  may 
ferve  as  patterns  of  the  fe£t,  in  the  priftine 
glow  of  it’s  zeal.  This  par  nobile  fratrum^ 
Paracelfus  and  Van  Helmont,  we  fliall 
therefore  join  together,  though  by  fuch 
anachronifm  we  violate  the  order  of  hif- 
tory. 

\ 

Paracelfus  was  the  fon  of  a phylician  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  in  1483, 
In  his  youthful  travels,  having  difcovered 
the  compofition  of  fome  famous  medical 
noftrums,  and  learnt  the  free  ufe  of  mercury 
^nd  antimony,  he  at  once  began  his  career 

of 
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of  a reformer,  at  Bade,  a principal  city  of 
'that  country,  and  foon  attrafted  public  no- 
tice, not  lefs  by  the  novelty  and  boldnefs  of 
his  praftice,  than  the  high  tone  of  his  lan- 
guage and  pretenfions. 

His  extravagant  zeal  for  novelty  is 
whimfically  difplayed  in  the  charafter  of  the 
invifible  agent,  whom  he  fuppofed  the  om- 
nipotent Creator  originally  appointed  to  the 
talk  of  linifhing  his  bed:  and  mod  • perfe6t 
work,  man. 

This  myderious  officer  he  denominated 
Archeus,  and  compared  him  to  a fculptor 
engaged  in  feparating  from  a rude  block 
the  fuperfluous  matter,  which  veils  the  out- 
line and  form  of  a datue.  Thus  he  imagined 
the  parts  and  organs  of  the  human  body 
lying  concealed  in  the  various  articles  of 
food,  like  the  embryo  leaves  of  plants  in 
earth,  till  this  agent  of  nutrition,  by  his 
Ikill  in  feparation  and  rejeftion,  gave  them 
that  peculiar  direftion,  neceflary  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  a human  body. 

N 4 
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In  compliment  to  the  operations  of  this 
prime  chymift,  Paracelfus  renounced  the 
qualities  and  humours  of  Galen,  which  have 
fome  colour  of  nature  for  their  foundation, 
and  inftituted  a new  divihon  of  corporeal 
matter  into  three  elementary  principles  of 
fulphur,  fait,  and  mercury,  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  which  he  reconciled  with  won- 
derful facility,  calling  that  red  fulphur  which 
gives  colour  to  the  blood,  yellow  to  the  bile, 
and  green  to  the  fat. 

To  the  faline  matter,  continually  fepa- 
rated  from  the  aliment,  he  attributed  all 
the  phenomena  of  health  ,and  ficknefs,  ac- 
cording to  it’s  proper  or  improper  flate  and 
diftribution  over  the  body,  making  it  the 
ground  of  a fpecific  pra£lice,  long  preva- 
lent in  medicine,  depending  on  the  notion 
of  chymical  combinations  and  decompofi- 
tions.  Thus  every  thing  contrary  to  acidity 
obtained  a place  in  the  materia  medica, 
amongft  which,  alcaline  and  telfaceous  fub- 
ftances,  from  their  real  powers  to  a6t  on  the 
juices  of  the  ftomach,  and  alimentary  canal, 
ftill  hold  a coufiderable  rank. 


Similar 
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Similar  credit  is  due  to  Paracelfus  for 
proving  the  fafety,  if  not  for  wholly  intro- 
ducing many  other  powerful  remedies, which 
felfiflinefs,  bigotry,  or  timidity,  ftrenuoufly 
and  unreafonably  oppofed.  But  on  this,  or 
any  other  ground,  it  is  impoffible  to  excufe 
his  prepofterous  vanity  in  arrogating  to  him- 
felf  the  monarchy  of  medicine,  or  his 
affurance  in  pretending  to  an  exemption 
from  all  pain  and  difeafe,  and  even  the 
power  of  death  itfelf.  Of  fuch  prefumption 
his  fliort  life  was  the  fevered:  reproof,  whild: 
the  charge  of  infanity  may  be  urged  againd: 
his  childidi  affumption  of  high  titles,  and 
the  founding  appellation  of  Philippus  Au- 
reolus  Theophraftus  Paracelfus  Bombad: 
ab  Hohenheim,  which  he  commonly  ufed 
inflead  of  his  more  humble  family  name  of 
Hochener. 

For  pre-eminence  in  the  jargon  and  fub- 
tleties  of  chymical  medicine,  as  Paracelfus 
may  be  reckoned  the  Aquinas,  fo  Van  Hel- 
mont  may  be  called  the  Duns  Scotus  of  the 
art.  Like  his  prototype,  he  thought  him- 
felf  dediined  to  reform  and  perfeft  the  mif- 
takes  and  deficiencies  of  former  ages.  After 


trying 
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trying  his  Ikill  in  religion,  where  his  warm 
imagination  and  fervent  zeal  foon  hurried 
him  into  all  the  depths  of  metaphyfics  and 
myfticifm,  he  was  determined  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  by  a dream,  in  which  he  fan- 
cied himfelf  alTured  of  fupernatural  affift- 
ance. 

With  the  infufferable  conceit  of  his  pre- 
curfor,  he  was  ambitious  of  embracing  all 
the  myfteries  of  occult  philofophy,  within 
the  comprehenfive  fcope  of  his  aerial  fyftem. 
To  the  offices  of  that  imaginary  compofitor 
of  the  human  frame,  to  whom  Paracelfus 
had  given  a local  habitation  and  a name, 
Van  Helmont  added  the  conftant  fuper- 
intendance  of  difeafe,  through  all  the  pe- 
riods of  human  life.  But  the  moft  extra- 
vagant abfurdities  diftinguifh  his  Archeus 
in  this  employment,  where  he  reprefents 
him  as  irritated  and  appeafed  by  the  out- 
ward qualities  of  colour,  ffiape,  or  fmell, 
both  of  the  peccant  matter,  and  it’s  appro- 
priate remedy. 

His  alchymical  refearches  after  the  philo- 
fopher’s  ftone,  and  the  elixir  of  life,  had 


an 
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an  efFe6l  which  he  did  not  forefee,  by  lead- 
ing to  the  difcovery  of  fome  unknown  qua- 
lities and  modifications  in  the  elements  of 
nature.  The  experiments  of  his  elaboratory 
particularly  led  to  an  analyfis  of  that  com- 
plex fluid  the  air,  of  which  former  philofo- 
phers  were  ftrangely  ignorant;  and  his  gas 
fylveftre  contains  the  firfi:  recorded  notice 
of  elaftic  vapours  in  aerial  forms. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  fpeculatlon  Van 
Helmont  may  be  called  the  father  and  prince 
of  modern  enthufiafts,  as  he  foared  beyond 
all  his  predeceflbrs,  and  bequeathed  to  pof- 
terity  a plentiful  fund,  which  every  poffible 
variety  of  religious  and  fanciful  reveries  has 

not  yet  been  able  to  exhauft, 

\ 

That  the  praftlce  of  this  eccentric  phy- 
lician  mufl:  have  been  Angularly  bold,  ap- 
pears from  the  multiplied  teftimony  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  his  patients  were  ge- 
nerally cured  or  killed  in  two  or  three  days. 
And  it  was  perhaps  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  for  his  heterodoxy  in  matters  of  faith, 
that  the  inquifition  drove  him  from  Bruflels, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  into  Holland,  where 

4 he 
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he  died  in  the  year  1644  at  the  age  of  56 
years. 

To  fill  np  the  chafm  between  Paracelfiis 
and  Van  Helmont,  hands  the  name  of 
Cardanus,  who  to  all  the  abfurdities  of  the 
chymical  feft  added  the  private  vices,  which 
degrade  human  nature. 

The  ftrange  medley  of  abufed  learning, 
contained  in  the  ten  folio  volumes  of  this 
author,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
caufes,  wjiich  tended  to  lower  the  credit  of 
the  chymical  phyficians,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  neceffity  of  a compromife  with  their 
antagonifts,  ending  after  many  ftruggles  in 
that  confolidation  of  the  old  and  new  prac^ 
tice,  which  has  been  perpetuated  to  the 
prefent  day. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  ACCRUING  TO  MEDICINE, 
FROM  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ANATOMY. 

THE  blind  admiration,  with  which  Ga- 
len’s works  were  received  after  the  reftora- 
tion  of  learning,  had  generated  the  extra- 
vagant opinion,  that  nothing  could  be  added 
to  the  fum  of  his  difcoveries  in  the  oeco- 
nomy,  or  difeafes  of  the  human  body.  But 
the  boldnefs  of  the  chymifts,  who  firfl  ven- 
tured to  queftion  his  authority  on  any  fub- 
jeft,  paved  the  way  for  more  liberal  and 
natural  fentiments,  which  foon  appeared  in 
the  freedom  of  anatomical  ftudies  about  the 
commencement  of  the  lixteenth  century. 

The  principal  demonftrator  and  teacher 
of  human  anatomy  at  this  period  was  Ja- 
cobus Sylvius,  a profefTor  at  Paris,  many 
of  whofe  pupils  carried  with  them  an  extra- 
ordinary enthufiafm  for  anatomical  invefti- 
gations,  into  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 


The 
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The  moft  eminent  and  meritorious  of 
thefe  fcholars  was  Andrew  Vefalius,  the 
defcendant  of  a long  line  of  medical  ancef- 
tors,  who  had  flourilhed  in  the  polite  courts 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  This  illuftrious 
man  was  born  at  Bruflels  in  1514,  and  made 
fuch  progrefs  in  medical  ftudies,  that  he 
was  chofen  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of 
Louvain,  .before  he  had  attained  the  aee 
of  twenty  years.  Thence  he  attended -the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  in  his  expe- 
dition againft  his  rival  Francis  the  Firft,  m 
which  lervice  he  gained  fuch  reputation, 
that  he  was  folicited  to  give  lectures  in  va- 
rious univerfities  of  Italy.  Before  his  thir- 
tieth year,  he  publilhed  his  well  known  ana- 
tomical plates,  drawn  from  the  life,  which 
defervedly  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned  the 
founder  of  rational  anatomy.. 

By  indefatigable  exertions,  VefaJius  finally 
eftablifned  the  cuftom  of  dilTefting  human  ~ 
bodies,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  brutes.  To 
accomplifh  this  purpofe,  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  furmount,  and  the  vexations  he  fuf- 
fered,  form  a curious  and  interefting  part  in 

the  hiftory  of  his  life,  much  of  which  was 

fpent 
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fpent  in  counterading  the  oppolition  of  pre- 
judice and  religious  bigotry.  The  dead 
bodies,  which  he  procured,  with  infinite  ha- 
zard, from  gibbets  and  church-yards,  he 
was  compelled  to  hide  in  his  chamber  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  never  daring 
to  examine  them  before  the  dead  of  night. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  his  caution,  he 
was  reprefented  as  a facrilegious  monfter, 
devoid  of  Chriftian  faith  and  principle,  and 
only  efcaped  bv  his  interefl:  at  court  from 
the  extreme  effeds  of  fuperftitious  tyranny. 
Being  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  In- 
quifition,  under  pretence  of  having  opened 
the  body  of  a Spanifb  grandee,  before  the 
lafl:  fpark  of  life  was  extinguifhed,  the  power 
of  King  Philip  was  exerted,  to  procure  a 
commutation  of  this  dreadful  punifhment, 
for  a pilgrimage  of  atonement  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  returning  from  which,  the  un- 
happy anatomift  perifhed  by  famine,  after  a 
fhipwreck  on  a fmall  ifland  on  the  Grecian 
Archipelago. 

The  example  of  Vefalius  gave  a quick 
and  powerful  impulfe,  which  produced 

many 
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many  and  important  difcoveries  in  the 
ftru6ture  and  phyfiology  of  the  human  body. 
Realdus  Columbus,  his  difciple,  prefided  in 
the  anatomical  chair  at  Padua,  and  by  his 
examination  of  the  valves  in  the  heart, 
proved  the  impolRbility  of  the  blood’s  re- 
flux, according  to  the  ancient  and  univerfal 
opinion. 

The  circuitous  paflage  of  this  fluid 
through  the  lungs  was  likewife  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  unhappy  Michael  Servetus, 
the  celebrated  martyr  of  Calvin’s  fanguinary 
zeal.  As  fuch  a difcovery  obvioufly  led  to 
the  fufpicion  of  the  greater  circulation,  it 
is  probable,  that  this  extraordinary  man 
would  have  arrived  at  this  conclulion,  and 
might  have  efcaped  the  horrors  of  his  fate, 
had  not  the  infatuating  fpirit  of  the  times 
tempted  him  to  more  fpeculative  and  fubtile 
enquiries. 

Gabriel  Fallopius,  a profeffor  of  Padua, 
firft  obferved  the  tubular  ftru6lure  of  thofe 
appendages,  formerly  called  the  horns  of 
the  uterus,  and  by  this  difcovery  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  theory  of  oviparous  ge- 

eration. 
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neration.  The  name  of  Bartholomew  Euf- 
tachius,  another  Italian,  is  perpetuated  by 
thofe  accurate  anatomical  publications,  in 
which  was  firft  defcribed  the  interior  difpo- 
fition  of  the  cavities,  where  the  auditory  and 
olfadlory  nerves  are  expanded,  and  efpecially 
that  tube  (called  Euftachian)  which  opens 
a communication  between  them.  Their 
countryman  Caefalpinus  difcovered  fo  much 
relating  to  the  blood’s  motion,  that  it  has 
been  doubted,  whether  he  did  not  entertain 
fome  indigefted  opinion  of  it’s  paffing 
in  a regular  courfe  through  the  whole  fyf- 
tern  of  velTels. 

The  zeal  for  anatomical  ftudies,  which 
had  been  kindled  by  Vefalius  in  his  repeated 
viiits-to  Italy,  was  foon  communicated  to' 
more  northern  climes.  In  Holland,  Peter 
Paaw  re-publifhed  the  works  of  this  great 
matter,  and  was  the  firtt  who  projecied  and 
formed  an  anatomical  mufeum.  . At  the 
fame  time  Cafpar  Bartholin  made  anatomy 
falhionable  in  the  north  of  Germany,  whilft 
the  elder  Riolan  was  carrying  it  to  great 
perfe6tion  in  France. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 

X » 

A MISCELLANEOUS  CONTINUATION  OF  THE' SUB^ 
JECT,  TILL  THE  TIME  OF  HARVEY. 

THE  improvements  in  anatomy,  added 
to  the  union  of  Galenical  and  chymical 
fcience,  formed  a bafis  for  a more  complete 
and  ufeful  medical  fyftem,  than  has  yet 
been  exhibited  in  our  hiftory.  In  our  far- 
ther progrefs,  it  remains  to  enumerate  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  fupporters  of  this  fyf- 
tem,  who  may  be  called  the  ecleftics  of  their 
age. 

But  it  will  dr  A be  neceflary,  to  obfervc 
the  fpeedy  change’ in  manual  medicine,  con- 
fequent  on  the  new  and  fafliionable  modes 
of  ftudying  human  anatomy.  From  the 
confiftent  form  given  to  it  by  Hieronymus 
Fabricius,  furnamed  Aquapendens,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  who  fucceeded  Fallo- 

" ' pius 
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plus  la  the  anatomical  chair  of  Padua,  this 
eminent  phyfician  gained  the  appellation  of 
the  father  of  modern  furgery,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  Senate  of  Venice  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Mark,  accompanied  with  a 
golden  chain,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  crowns.  Nor  was  it  much  lefs 
improved  in  Germany  by  another  Fabricius, 
called  Hildanus,  from  Hilden,  in  Swifler- 
land,  where  he  was  born,  whofe  numerous 

' I 

works  on  every  branch  of  our  art  well  cle- 
ferve  the  reputation  they  have  fo  long  en- 
joyed. 

In  proceeding  with  names  of  conficlerable 
importance  in  the  fcience,  we  muft  ftill  look 
to  Italy,  where  Viftorius  at  Bologna,  with 
Fumanellius  and  Montanus  at  Verona,  were 
diftinguifhed  as  the  prime  authors  and 
teachers  of  their  age.  Victor  Trincavel- 
lius,  of  Venice,  is  remarkable  for  having 
gained  yearly  by  his  pradtice  three  thou- 
fand pounds  flerling,  an  enormous  fum  at 
that  time.  But  his  fellow-citizen,  Alexan- 
der Maflaria,  deferves  more  honourable 
mention,  for  employing  the  produce  of  his 
labour  in  the  moft  extenlive  charities,  being 

O % accuftomed 
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accujftomed  every  week  to  give  a portion  of 
bread  to  one  hundred  poor  people,  with  a 
dinner,  and  gratuities  in  money,  on  feveral 
feftivals  and  holidays  in  the  year. 

The  name  of  Sanftoriiis  will  be  loner 

^ c> 

remembered  for  his  treatife  de  Medicina 
Statica^  containing  the  moft  curious  exami- 
nation of  cutaneous  fecretion,  and  it’s  pro- 
portion to  other  evacuations.  Baptifta  Cor- 
tefius,  a Bolognian  phyfician,  who,,  by  force 
of  genius  and  love  of  learning,  raifed  him- 
felf  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  rank  of 
life,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  diligence  and  perfeverance.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Severinus,  anatomical  teacher 
at  Naples,  amongft  other  works  left  an  ori- 
ginal one  on  abfeefles,  including  a minute  ac- 
count of  every  tumour  in  the  human  body. 
The  fame  period  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  for- 
mation of  botany  into  a regular  fcience,  by 
Profper  Alpinus,  a medical  teacher  at  Padua. 

. In  France,  under  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Valois,  phyficians  feem  to  have  been 
carefTed  and  rewarded  more  than  at  any 
other  period.  Des  Jardins,  better  known 

under 
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under  his  Latin  name  of  Hortenfiiis,  was 
the  favourite  of  Francis  the  Firft,  and  by 
his  extenfive  pradlice  acquired  great  confe- 
quence  and  vaft  riches,  as  did  Vidus  Vi- 
dius, an  author  and  praftitioner  of  great 
repute,  who  ferved  the  fame  monarch. 

Their  importance,  however,  was  greatly 
eclipfed  by  that  confidential  phyhcian  of 
Henry  the  Second,  Fernelius,  who  has  a 
hig:h  claim  to  diiLinftion  among-ft  the  infti- 
tutors  of  rational  pradlice  ; though  his  fyf- 
tem  of  pathology,  which  he  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  feeing  eflablifiied  over  mofi:  parts 
of  Europe,  be  forgotten. 

In  the  attachment  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
the  brutifh  fon  of  that  monarch,  to  his  en- 
lightened furgeon  Ambrofe  Pare,  we  have 
a fingular  and  folitary  inftance  of  medical 
credit,  averting  that  miferable  fate,  at  the 
infamous  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  no  other  claims  of  public  or  pri- 
vate merit,'  nor  any  connexion  of  friendfliip, 
intereft,  or  blood,  were  able  to  prevent* 
The  account  of  his  brother  and  fucceffor, 
Henry  the  Third,  the  laft  of  his  race,  at- 
' O 3 tending 
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tending  the  daughter  of  his  phyficiau  Du- 
retus  to  her  nuptials,  and  of  the  magnifi- 
cent prefents  which  he  made  in  honour  of 
her  father’s  merit,  furnifhes  another  proof 
of  high  diftindtions,  unufual  in  the  later 
annals  of  medicine, 

t 

The  profeffional  zeal  of  Andrew  Lau- 
rentius,  phyhcian  to  Henry  the  Great,  was 
evidenced  by  many  publications,  and  parti- 
cularly by  his  liberality  in  founding  the  firfh 
medical  profelTorlhip  in  the  univerfity  of 
Alontpellier.  Citefius,  a provincial  pradti- 
tioner,  gave  the  earlieft  account  of  the  en- 
demic colic  of  Poidtou,  afterwards  fo  ex- 
tenfively  and  fatally  known  in  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

■ The  works  of  Lazarus  Riverius  contain 
- ample  fpecimens  of  ufefiil  pradtice,  though 
his  name  has  been  oftener  repeated  for  his 
mode  of  adminiftering  what  is  called  the 
faline  draught.  Renatus  Moreau,  who 
fwnalifed  himfelf  by  his  comments  and 
tranflations  of  Greek  authors,  was  at  the 
fnperfluous  labour  of  re-publifiiing  the 
Schola  Salernitana,  with  all  it’s  ancient 

glofles* 
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gloffes.  From  Bailloii,  an  induftrious  and 
careful  colleftpr  of  fads,  relating  to  the 
general  ftate  of  medicine  in  thofe  times,  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  ftyle  of 
medical  prefcriptions,  which  were  frequently 
written  in  a medley  of  Greek  and  Latin,  fo 
interwoven,  that  it  was  almoft  difficult  to 
determine,  which  of  thefe  languages  was  in- 
tended to  predominate.  But  the  moft  vo- 
luminous and  indefatigable  medical  author 
of  that  day,  in  France,  was  the  younger 
Riolan,  a Parifian  dodor,  the  very  perufal 
of  whofe  works  would  employ  no  fmall 
portion  of  an  induftrious  life, 

in  Spain,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  national  bigotry  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  medicine,  as  it  did  that  of 
other  arts.  The  Spaniffi  phyfician,  moil 
eminent  at  this  gera,  was  Amatus  Lufitanus, 
a voluminous  author,  and  the  fuppofed  in- 
ventor of  bougies  ; who  became  remarkable 
by  abjuring  Chriflianity,  and  turning  Jew 
at  Theflalonica,  to  which  place  he-  fled  from 
dread  of  the  Inquifition* 

0 4 
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A treatife  on  the  management  of  fevers, 
by  Brudus,  a Portuguefe  of  that  day,  v^ho 
had  been  fome  time  refident  in  Enrfand, 
contains  a fingular  exemption  in  behalf  of 
our  countrymen,  whom  he  reprefents  as  un- 
able, from  their  habits  of  good  living,  to 
bear  the  ftridl  and  abftemious  regimen  prac- 
tifed  amongft  other  European  nations. 

The  merit  of  German  phyficians  at  this 
period  muft  have  been  very  great,  if  it  be 
rated  in  any  proportion  to  the  number  and 
ponderolity  of  their  works.  Amongft  many 
fucceffive  names,  that  live  in  bulky  folios, 
the  moft  prominent  is  that  of  Horft,  a me- 
dical family,  which  threatened  to  monopolize 

the  honours  of  the  profeffion.  One  of  them, 

; 

named  Guregory,  was  reputed  the  German 
El'culapius.  Another  fubjoined  to  his  ample 
produdions  a manual  of  devotion  for  the 
faculty,  with  forms  of  prayer  fuited  to  cafes 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  phyfician  Gefner 
added,  to  immenfe  writings  on  medicine 
many  volumes  of  natural  hiftory,  which 
fairly  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  Pliny 
of  Germany.  In  fimilar  books  are  preferv- 
ed  the  memories  of  many  others,  whofe 

indifcriminate 
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indifcrlminate  diligence  iofes  the  praife, 
which  a more  fparing  and  judicious  lelec- 
tion  would  have  enfured. 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  names,  that  of  Foe- 
fius,  a phyfician  of  Metz,  is  preferved  in 
a fort  of  claffical  fecurity,  by  his  excellent 
edition  and  tranflation  of  Hippocrates.  A 
good  ftyle,  and  unufual  concifenefs  in  a 
German,  has  likewife  refcued  Jodocus  Lam- 
mius  from  the  gulf,  that  has  involved  fo 
many  of  his  countrymen  in  oblivion.  Da- 

X I 

niel  Sennertus,  the  fon  of  a flioemaker  at 
Breflaw,  claims  a fimilar  exception,  both  on 
account  of  his  many  candid  and  well-or- 
dered works,  and  of  the.political  virtues  and 
talents,  which  raifed  him  from  the  loweft 
ftation,  to  the  prime  Honours  and  dignities  of 
his  country. 

To  our  former  accounts  of  the  ftate  of 
medicine  in  England,  towards  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century,  we  have  little  to  add, 
except  what  relates  to  the  protradled  dif- 
putes  between ' the  Galenifts  and  thofe  of 
the  chymical  fe6t.  Dr.  Thomas  Mouffet, 
a phyfician  of  the  firft  eminence,  was  the 
Z avowed 
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avowed  champion  of  the  latter,  as  may  be 
feen  in  his  celebrated  apology  for  chymical 
pradlice.  But  he  diftinguhhed  himfelf  to 
better  purpofe  in  the  purfuits  of  natural 
philofophy,  in  which  he  was  alTociated 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  to  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  a penfion  for  carrying  on 
his  experiments. 

From  the  medical  work  of  Philip  Bar- 
row, dedicated  to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh, 

• we  are  furnilhed  with  a tolerable  fpecimen 
both  of  the  imperfedl  ftate  of  our  art,  and 
the  ftyle  of  writing  peculiar  to  that  day. 
As  it  was  one  of  the  flrd:  medical  compoli- 
tions  in  the  Englifh  language,  it’s  author 
apologizes  for  venturing  to  truft  his  ideas 
to  words  perpetually  liable  to  change,  and 
become  obfolete  by  negledt.  And  here  may- 
be  obferved  the  great  advantage,  which  the 
ancient  daffies  derive  from  a language,  fitted 
and  enriched  by  long  ufe  to  be  the  perfed 
. image  of  thought,  and  deftined  by  accident 
to  remain  for  ever  and  unchangeably  the 
fame. 


In 
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III  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  our  an- 
nals are  clifgraced  by  the  furvival  of  chy- 
mical  quackery,  abundance  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  who,  being 
driven  from  Paris  by  the  predominant  party 
of  the  Galenifts,  found  wealth  and  honours 
in  the  court  of  England.  More  refpedl  is 
due  to  the  name  of  Gulfton,  the  founder  of 
an  annual  lefture  on  pathology,  which  ftill 
continues  to  be  read  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  CollegeTn  London. 

But  this  asra,  however  unimportant  in 
medical  annals,  muft  be  reckoned  of  the 
firft  importance  in  thofe  of  general  fcience, 
and  particularly  honourable  to  our  country, 
where  that  new  father  of  philofophy.  Lord 

r 

Bacon,  firft'  taught  mankind  the  direft  and 
certain  road  to  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
To  this  great  genius  the  healing  art  has  ef- 
pecial  obligations  for  many  ufeful  leffons, 
that  point  out  the  only  fure  means  of  im- 
proving it,  by  a praftice  founded  on  the  ob- 
fervation  of  nature,  and  the  infallible  de- 
dudions  of  certain  and  approved  experience. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF 
THE  BLOOD,  BY  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  HARVEY. 

THE  obvious  proofs  of  the  blood’s  cir- 
cular motion  have  made  it  matter  of  fur- 
prize,  that  a truth  fo  apparently  felf-evi- 
dent  fiiould  have  remained  fo  long  un- 
known. But  if  the  many  examples  of 
fimilar  overfight  in  human  wifdom  fcruti- 
nizing  into  the  myfteries  of  nature  be  re- 
colledted,  no  queftion  will  be  made  relative 
to  the  merit  of  that  difcriminating  and  pa- 
tient genius,  which  firft  fully  conceived, 
and  finally  demonflrated  the  perfeftion  of 
this  mod:  important  of  all  proceffes  in  animal 
life. 

William  Harvey’s  firft  idea  of  the  circula- 
tion has  been  traced  to  the  year  1 6 1 6, 
though  he  did  not  venture  to  fpeak  publicly  ' 
on  the  fubjedl,  till,-  by  a long  and  careful 
examination,  he  had  convinced  himfelf, 

that 
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that  the  blood  adtually  pafled  over  the  whole 
body,  in  an  uninterrupted  and  circular  courfe- 
He  divulged  his  difcovery  in  1620,  at  the 
lediure  founded  by  Lord  Lumley,  in  the 
College  of  Phyficians  ; but  waited  patiently 
for  public  and  private  objedlions  to  his  opi» 
nion,  till  1628,  when  he  publiflied  it  from 
the  prefs  at  Franckfort,  at  that  time  the 

principal  literary  market  of  Europe.  * 

\ 

The  excellence  of  Harvey’s  charadler  ap- 
pears in  the  principal  events  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  of  refpeftable  parentage,  at  Folk- 
ftone  in  Kent,  on  the  firft  of  April  1578, 
and  died  on  the  3d  of  June  1658,  having 
lived  to  fee  the  univerfal  acknowledgment 
of  his  difcovery,  and  to  receive  the  general 
refpeft  due  to  a public  benefadlor  of  fcience. 
The  liberality  of  his  fentiments  is  evi- 
denced by  the  unalTuming  modefty  of  his 
pretenfions,  and  the  patient  dignity,  with 
which  he  bore  the  injuries  done  to  his  for- 
tune, and  the  cruel  deftruftion  of  his  laft 
profeflional  labours,  by  thofe  political  zea- 
lots, who  difgraced  themfelves,  in  revenging 
on  him  the  errors  of  his  royal  mafter. 


The 
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The  fidelity,  with  which  he  fo  long  ferved 
the  unhappy  Charles,  as  his  confidential 
phyfician,  is  indeed  an  amiable  feature  of 
gratitude,  for  the  encouragement  that 
monarch  afforded  to  thofe  anatomical  in- 
veftigations,  which,  befides  his  prime  objeft 
of  the  circulation,  engaged  his  ingenuity  in 
reforming  the  old  and  inconfiftent  theories , 
of  concept  ion,  and  finally  fucceeded  in  efta- 
blifhing  that  of  oviparous  generation. 

But  not  content  with  dedicating  the  la- 
bours of  life  to  the  improvement  of  his 
profeffion,  Karvey  was  anxious  to  provide 
for  it’s  permanent  honour,  when  he  could 
no  lon2:er  fhare  it  himfelf.  'With  the  emo- 

. O 

luments  of  his  pradice,  he  built  and  fur- 
niflied  a public  library  and  mufeurn  in  the 
College  of  London,  and  with  a fingular  re- 
gard to  poilierity,  bequeathed  his  patrimonial 
eftate,  as  a fund  for  a feftival  to  comme- 
morate every  eminent  improver  and  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  fcience  which  he  loved. 

The  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  having 
furmounted  all  remains  of  prejudice,  and 
illuminated  the  greateil  obfcurities  of  phy- 

fiology. 
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fioloo-y,  was  fboii  regarded  with  a fort  of 
public  enthuliafm,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
human  invention.  The  extravagant  expec- 
tations which  it  afforded,  of  a fliort  and  cer- 
tain method  of  renewing  the  ever- rolling 
tide  of  life  with  frefh  and  youthful  fupplies, 
led  at  firft  to  the  vain  hope  of  protrafting 
human  exiffence  beyond  all  former  bounds. 
But  the  futility  and  ill  effefts  of  transfufion, 

irig  to  dilpenfe  with  thofe  invariable  law^s, 
by  which  this  exiffence  is  maintained  and 
continued  to  the  period. of  it’s  original  def- 
tination.  The  failure  of  thefe  attempts  is 
amply  compenfated  by  the  clearer  views  it 
has  given  of  health  and  ficknefs,  and  the 
rational  modes  which  it  indicates,  of  treat- 
ing the  moff  frequent  and  dangerous  difeafes 
of  fufferino;  humanity. 

The  time  of  this  important  difcovery 
was  remarkable  for  the  increafe  and  diffu- 
fion  of  philofophical  knowledge,  which  in- 
cluded many  new  and  curious  Ipeculations 
on  animal  economy.  Thus  ex^.eriments 
relating  to  the  general  l^^s  of  motion,  and 
mechanical  forces,  we0;l  applied  to  the 

powers 
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powers  of  the  human  body,  which  the  pa- 
tient vigour  of  genius  was  exhaufted  in 
comparing  to  an  hydraulic  machine.  But 
here  again  it  was  foon  found,  that  any  ima- 
gined proportion  between  the  aftion  of  pul- 
fating  vefiels,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  fluids 
which  they  propel,  neither  accorded  with 
fuch  calculations,  nor  pointed  out  any  prac- 
ticable methods  of  reftoring  the  loft  balance 
cf  the  coiifHtution. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

J 

OF  THE  IMPROVED  THEORY  OF  BILIARY  SECRE- 
TION, AND  THE  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES 
I RELATING  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  ABSORBING 
VESSELS. 

I 

THE  theory  of  circulation,  by  transfer-- 
insc  to  the  heart  and  it’s  veffels  the  office 
of  making  blood,  left  that  great  vifcus  the 
liver  an  obje6l  of  new  Ipeculation.  It’s  for- 
mer importance,  as  the  foie  organ  of  fan- 
guification,  had  made  it’s  real  ufe  in  feparat- 
ing  the  bile  appear  of  very  little  and  fe- 
condary  confequence;  But  the  great  and 
indifpenfable  ufes  of  this  fluid  could  be  no 
, longer  over-looked,  when  it  became  known, 
how  large  a portion  of  the  body  nature  had 
allotted  for  it’s  preparation. 

Dr.  Francis  Gliflbn^  an  author  of  prime  .' 
ingenuity,  both  in  metaphyfical  and  natural 
fcience,  demonftrated  the  complete  and 
rational  phyflology  of  bilious  fecretion,-  at 

P no 
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no  great  diflance  of  time  after  Harvey’s 
difcovery.  In  the  anatomical  examinations 
which  brought  him  to  this  conclufion,  he 
likewife  firft  obferved  that  irritability  of 
fimple  fibre  in  the  human  body,  which 
many  fucceffive  theorifts  have  extended  to* 
the  extreme  fcale  of  human  inquiry,  by 
making  it  the  primum  mobile^  or  firft  faculty 
of  animal  life» 

Befides  other  medical  writings,  GlifiTon 
gave  the  firft  regular  account  of  the  rickets,, 
a diforder  faid  to  have  been  endemiC'  in 
England  at  that  period. 

The  ancient  dodlrines  of  digeftion,  which'  * 
fuppofed  the  aliment  to  be  conveyed  through 
fome  fecret  channels,  and  converted  inta 
blood  in  the  liver,  came  foon  afterwards 
into  queftion..  In  inveftigating  this  fubjeft 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Thomas  Bartholin,  phy- 
fician  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  enno- 
bled the  family  of  this  zealous  anatomift,  to^ 
difcover  by  his  injeftions  the  lafteal  veftels,- 
ib  admirably  calculated  for  carrying  on  this 
procefs,  and  conveying  the  nutritive  chyle 
in  a diredl  courfe  to  the  blood.  To  him 

likewife. 
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iikewife  appertains  the  honour  of  having 
firft  explored  another  and  more  extenfive 
circulation  of  that  thinner  fluid  the  lymph, 
feparated  and  depofited  by  the  blood,  in 
every  cavity  of  the  body,  to  preferve  the 
moving  parts  from  the  deftruftive  efFe6ls  of 
friftion. 

The  completion  of  thefe  difcoveries  was 
referved  for  John  Pecquet,  a Frenchman, 
who  not  long  afterwards  obferved  the  union 
of  the  ladleal  and  lymphatic  veflTels,  in  one 
common  trunk,  the  thoracic  du6l,  which 
diftills  with  uninterrupted  regularity  the 
fupplies  provided  by  nature  for  the  wafting 
tide  of  life. 

« 

Thus  have  we  feen,  in  the  courfe  of  half  a 
century,  the  moll:  important  fun6tions  of 
animated  being,  myflerious  and  unknown 
to  the  wifdom  of  antiquity,  elucidated  and 
rendered  plain  to  the  moft  common  capa- 
cities. 

When  fuch  inquiries  were  in  falhion,  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  brain  and  nerves 
would  efcape  the  general  fcrutiny  of  the 

P 2 times. 
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times.  But  the  fubtile  mechanifm  and  ope- 
rations of  thefe  refined  parts  of  organization, 
^which  have  hitherto  eluded  the  clofefi:  in- 
Ipedlions  of  ihuman  ingenuity,  are  probably 
intended  as  the  ultimate  bounds  of  it’s  exer- 
cife. 

The  attention  bellowed  on  them  did  not, 
however,  j)rove  wholly  unproduftive,  as  in 
thefe  examinations  the  courfe  and  expanfion 
of  the  olfadlory  nerves  were  firft  purfued 
throuo-h  the  membranous  lining  of  the  nof- 
trils,  by  Conrad  Schneider  a German,  and 
the  various  bony  cavities  of  the  face,,  in- 
tended . by  infinite  wifdom  to  improve  the 
modulation  of  the  human  voice,  were  traced 
through  all  their  tortuous  mazes  by  our 
countryman  Highmore., 


CHAK 
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CHAP.  vm. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  SYLVIAN  MEDICINE,  FOUNDED 
ON  THE  THEORY  OF  MATERIAL  AND  MANIFEST 
CAUSES. 

\ 

IN  the  courfe  of  our  narrative,  it  has 
been  frequently  necelTary,  to  obferve  the  in- 
fluence, which  falhionable  philofophy  has 
had  on  the  healing  art.  W e have  once 
more  to  fee  it  following  the  changes,  that 
took  place  on  the  deflruftion  of  Ariftotle’s 
authority,  which  had  continued  paramount 
in  every  fchool  of  fcience,  for  two  thoufand 
years. 

At  the  beginnino;  of  the  i6th  centurv, 
Copernicus  firfl  ventured  to  call  in  queftion 
the  infallibility  of  this  oracle,  by  propofing 
his  new  theory  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  which 
had  to  ftruggle  with  every  kind  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  for  .more  than  a hundred 
years,  before  it  obtained  the  aflent,  which 
it’s  merit  deferves.  It’s  eftablifhment,  hdw- 
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ever,  did  not  wholly  annihilate  the  atomic 
theory,  which  was  in  part  revived  by  Gaf- 
fendi,  and  expanded  by  Defcartes  into  the 
moft  fublime  and  aerial  fpeculations. 

The  vortical  fucceffions  of  the  Cartefian 
philofophy,  fo  aptly  illuftrated  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  vegetable  juices,  were  foon  applied 
to  confirm  thofe  chymical  fyfterns,  which 
had  already  introduced  a fort  of  conftant 
oppofition  between  remedies  and  difeafes. 
The  acidity,  adopted  by  the  firfl:  chymifts 
as  a principal  fource  of  morbid  affeftion, 
was  now  extended  and  fupported  by  every 
poffible  analogy,  drawn  from  the  varieties 
and  changes  oblerved  in  the  fermentative 
procefs,  and  lentor  and  alcalefcency  of  bodily 
humours  were  admitted  as  caufes,  with  the 
fame  want  of  demonftration,  that  had  too 
long:  allowed  the  ufe  of  vague  and  indefinite 

o - o 

defcriptions.  , 

Correftors  of  thefe  imaginary  vices  were 
of  courfe  exalted  into  univerfal  remedies,, 
and  fupplied  every  intention  of  cure,  except 
that  very  extenfive  one,  which  was  infti- 

and 
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tilted  to  expel,  through  the  innumerable 
outlets  of  the  Ikin,  fuch  obftinate  juices 
as  refilled  all  medicinal  correftion,  or  the 
faeculencies  that  remained  after  a complete 
depuration  of  the  body.  With  this  laft  view 
was  eftablifhed  a ftimulating  and  fudorific 
praftice,  that  confifted  in  doing  violence  to 
nature,  and  could  not  fail,  when  carried  to 
extremes,  of  increafing  the  mifchiefs  it 
meant  to  remove. 

This  fyftem,  which  was  properly  called 
that  of  material  and  manifefi:  caufes,  was 
promulgated  with  great  applaufe,  from  the 
Univerfity  of  Leyden,  by  Francis  de  le 
Boe,  more  commonly  known  by  his  Latin 

i 

name  of  Sylvius,  who  continued  for  many 
years  the  medical  oracle  and  teacher  of 
Europe, 

But  Sylvian  medicine  exhibits  the  lafl 
bright  glimmering  of  the  chymical  fe6l, 
which  had  many  powerful  antagonifts  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  as  appears  at  large 
in  the  entertaining  letters  of  that  lively  and 
learned  Frenchman  Guy  Patin,  whofe  an- 
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tipathy  to  chymical  phyficians  is  whimfically 
diiplayed  in  perpetual  inveftives  againft 
their  favourite  medicine,  antimony;  the  in- 
difcriminate  ufe  of  which  had  excited  in 
many  honeft  pradlitioners  a degree  of  hor- 
ror, not  eafy  to  be  conceived  by  thofe,  who 
are  acquainted  only  with  it’s  more  innocent 
and  falutary  effefts. 

In  cenfuring  the  errors  of  the  Sylvian, 
or  indeed  of  any  medical  fyftem,  it  becomes 
necelTary,  to  caution  inexperience  againft 
the  hafty  conclufions,  that  fo  readily  apply 
to  the  chara6lers  and  conduft  of  their  fup- 
porters,  and  diminifti  the  credit,  which 
their  general  candour  and  practical  mode- 
ration really  deferve.  Young  praftitioners 
ftiould  likewife  be  reminded,  that,  in  {j)ite  of 
miftaken  art,  nature  is  often  able  to  expel 
morbid  matter  in  the  fafeft  and  moft  effec- 
tual manner,  and  even  to  accommodate  her 
purpofes,  to  the  plans  of  her  erroneous 
guide. 

But  leaving  the  bigotted  votaries,  and  no 
lefs  bigotted  adverfaries  of  medical  fyftems, 

we 
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we  proceed  to  enumerate  thofe  prudent  and 
cautious  phyficians  of  the  age,  whofe  dif- 
coveries  or  ufeful  obfervations  have  con- 
tributed to  the  real  improvement  of  medi- 
cine. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

A PROMISCUOUS  ACCOUNT  OF  MEDICAL  CHA- 
RACTERS CONTINUED  TO  THE  ' TIME  OF 
SYDENHAM. 

AMONGST  the  countrymen  and  con-* 
temporaries  of  Sylvius,  lingular  honour  is 
due  to  the  name  of  Nicholas  Tulp,  of  Am- 
fterdam,  who,in  addition  to  great  profeflional 
induftry,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  a political 
capacity,  and,  by  his  prudent  courage  as  a 
magiftrate,  faved  that  capital  from  deftruc-. 
tion.  To  Pifo,  who  attended  Prince  Mau- 
rice to  Brazil,  and  wrote  a good  natural 
hiftory  of  that  country  and  it’s  produftions, 
our  materia  medica  is  indebted  for  that 
valuable  drug  ipecacuanha,  Regner  de 
Graaff,  a praftitioner  at  Delft,  by  applying 
the  microfcope  to  anatomical  fubjefts,  led 
the  way  to  the  moft  minute  inveftigations 
into  the  ftrudure  and  phyfiology  of  the  hu-. 
man  body. 


But 
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But  of  all  the  Hollanders  of  his  time, 
John  Anthony  Vander  Hindeu,  of  a family 
demanding  refpeftful  mention  in  the  annals 
of  medicine,  has  a principal  claim  to  diftinc- 
tion,  both  for  his  valuable  tranflation  of 
Hippocrates,  and  his  very  accurate  biogra- 
phical catalogue  of  all  the  medical  writers 
upon  record. 

In  turning  to  Germany,  Ave  behold  the 
induftry  of  it’s  fcholaftic  phyficians  unabated 
during  the  \ 7th  century.  Bohn,  a profeflbr 
at  Leipfic,  greatly  improved  the  anatomical, 
and  Scultetus  much  enlarged  the  furgical 
part  of  our  fcience,  whilfl:  Glauber  and  the 
elder  Hoffmann  were  refining  the  chymical 
branch.  Pradtical  medicine  was  au2:ment- 

o 

ed  and  methodized  by  Etmuller,  whofe 
name  is  familiar  by  the  abridgement  of  his 
g;reat  work  tranflated  into  our  lano^uao;e. 

iD  00 

Mercklin,  a phyficlan  of  Nuremberg,  re- 
publifhed  and  enlarged  the  medical  hif- 
tories  of  Vander  Linden. 

In  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
medical  ftudies  were  brought  into  great 

fafliion 
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faftiioD  by  Olaus  Borrichius,  a teacher  at 
Copenhagen,  who  employed  an  ample  for- 
tune, gained  by  his  profeffion,  in  founding  a 
medical  college,  with  pecuniary  endow- 
ments for  the  fupport  of  poor  fcholars. 

The  fame  emulation,  w'hich  originally 
made  Italy  the  leader  of  Europe,  continued 
to  pervade  that  country.  Marcellus  Mal- 
pighi, phyfician  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Xllth, 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  moft  accurate 
anatomifts  on  record.  He  was  likewife  the 
hrft  who  unfolded,  by  microfcopic  obferva- 
tions,  the  hidden  ftru6i;ure  of  the  vegetable 
world.  His  rivals  in  natural  hiftory  were 
Redi  and  Bellini,  phyficians  at  Florence, 
who  maintained  the  hig-heft  rank  among-fl; 
their  learned  contemporaries.  Sebaftian 
Badus,  a Genoefe,  firft  made  known  the 
fpecific  power  of  bark  in  agues,  which  was 
accidentally  difcovered  by  it’s  good  effefts 
on  the  Countefs  of  Cinchon,  the  Spanifh. 
viceroy’s  lady. 

Of  the  medical  charafters  of  this  age,*  in 
our  own  country,  the  moft  fingular  was 

Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Brown  of  Norwich,  the  eccen- 
tric author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  a per- 
formance much  talked  of  at  that  day,  not- 
withftanding  it’s  general  irrelevancy  to  me- 
dical fubjefts,  refembling  more  the  loofe 
confeffion  of  a fceptical  philofopher,  than 
the  religious  creed  of  a phyfician.  But  his 
crreat  work  on  the  deteftion  of  vulgar 
errors  was  of  a more  ufeful  and  fubftantlal 

kind. 

From  the  oblivious  gulf,  which  contains 
many  eminent  contemporaries  of  Brown, 
the  claims  of  philanthropy  refcue  the  name 
of  Hodges,  whofe  patriotic  and  folitary  cou- 
rage emboldened  him  to  remain  the  only 
phylician  in  London,  during,  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  great  plague,  of  which  he  lived 
to  give  the  beft  and  o 
that  is  extant. 

The  claffical  accomplifliments  of  Willis, 
difplayed  in  his  accurate  elfay  on  fermenta- 
tion, a fubjeft  intimately  connedled  with 
the  fafhionable  theory  of  his  times,  will 
ever  fecure  his  reputation  from  the  fate  of 

more 
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more  vulgar  and  incoherent  Ipeculatifts.  A 
limilar  exemption  will  be  extended  to  his 
friend  and  difciple  Lower^  for  his  fyftematic 
treatife  on  the  human  heart,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fulpicions,  that  would  attach  on  his 
long  and  obftinate  perfeverance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  transfufion. 

But  of  all  adherents  to  the  cardiac  and 
alexipharmic  doftrines  of  the  Sylvian  fchool 
the  irioft  fober  and  difcreet  was  Thomas 
Morton,  whofe  excellent  praftical  works 
on  fever,  prove  him  to  have  been  an  atten- 
tive obferver  of  nature,  confcientioufly  oc- 
cupied in  withholding  or  fupplying  fuch  in- 
citements and  affiftances,  as  her  indications 
feemed  to  demand. 

At  the  period  in  queftion,  much  extriniic 
advantage  accrued  to  medicine,  from  the 
labours  of  thofe  philofophic  characters,  who 
united  themfelves  for  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  general  knowledge.  But 
of  all  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  it 
owes  peculiar  acknowledgments  to  the 
truly  honourable  Boyle,  who,  in  his  long 

and 
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and  unwearied  fearch  after’  truth,  omitted 
no  occafion  of  obferving  and  making  known 
every  thing,  that  might  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  his  fellow  creatures,  fuffering  from 
pain  and  difeafe. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.  X. 

OF  SYDENHAM. 

I 

WHILST  the  medical  attention  of  Eu- 
rope was  engaged  in  fallacious  comparifons 
between  operations  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  a living  principle  in  animated 
bodies,  and  the  external  proceffes  of  nature, 
unconnedled  with,  and  wholly  independant 
of  fuch  a power;  our  illuftrious  countryman 
Sydenham  ventured  to  direft  his  view  to 
the  figns,  by  which  her  intentions  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  were  more  unequivocally  ex- 

And  here  we  may  boafl,  that  the  greatefl: 
luminaries  of  our  fcience,  in  the  laid  age, 
were  two  Englilhmen,  whom  it  would  be 
no  prefumption  to  compare  with  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  the  mofl:  illuftrious  of  , 
it’s  founders.  Indeed  the  Angle  great  dif- 
covery  of  Harvey  tranfcends  in  importance 

all 
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all  the  anatomical  improvements,  which  en*^ 
title  the  fecond  father  of  phyfic  to  peculiar 
refpeft,  whilfl:  the  comparifon  of  Sydenham 
to  Hippocrates- forms  a fimple  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  moft  eminent  phyficians  of 
nnture. 


That  this  affertion  is  not  hyperbolical^ 
will  appear  by  recollefting,  that  the  ancient 
dedicated  himfelf  to  obferve  and  defcribe  the 
origin,  progrefs,  and  termination  of  dif- 
orders,  with  a careful  attention  to  every 
circumfiance  capable  of  elucidating  their  pe- 
culiarities and  events,  to  which  wife  con- 
‘duft  the  pradlical  habits  of  the  modern 
form  an  exaft  counterpart.  But  he  adds 
confiderable  animation  to  the  pidture,  by 
bring-ino;  into  view  the  fuccefs  of  his  endea- 

o o 

vours  to  affift  and  imitate  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture, whilft  we  have  to  lament  our  little 
acquaintance  with  the  fortune  of  Hippo- 
crates’s pradtice. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  medical 
career,  Sydenham  was  doubtlefs  engaged  in 
leeking  for  the  fource  and  quality  of  difeafes, 
in  corref|mndence  with  the  medical  fyftems 

Q.  of 
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of  hIs  day.  But  his  works,  which  exhibit 
fo  many  patient  hiftories  of  their  • uninter- 
rupted progrefs,  fufficiently  prove  his  early 
diverfion  from  art  to  nature,  and  tend  no 
lefs  to  demonflrate  his  fufpicions  of  the  mif- 
taken  pradlice  of  liis  contemporaries,  than 
his  fubmiffion  to  the  natural  didlates,  which 
prefcribe  a removal  of  obvious  hindrances, 
prior  to  the  .excitation  of  great  aftions.  In 
a courfe  of  fuch  unbiaffed  obfervation,  all 
theoretical  opinions,  far  from  taking  the 
lead,  were  either  judicioufly  arranged  in 
their  proper  and  fecondary  place,  or  wholly 
kept  out  of  fight,  not  only  as  irrelevant  to 
the  fubjeft,  but  tending  to  confound  the 
clear  marks  of  diagnofis,  and  the  fymptoms 
on  which  a probable  prognofHc ' could  be 
formed. 

% 

Qn  this  firm  foundation  w^as  grounded 
Sydenham’s  difcrimination  of  fevers  and 
epidemic  or  atmofpherical  difeafe^,  which 
has  given  a flamp  of  excellence  to  his  works, 
never  exceeded  by  any  author  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Nor  is  lefs  praife  due  to 
the  therapeutic  regimen  of  his  inftitution, 
w hich,  iu  obeying  the  dictates  of  nature,  af-* 

fords 
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fords  every  necefiary  affiftance,  without 
uro'in'r  her  to  ufelefs  or  hazardous  exer- 
tions. 

The  good  efFefts  of  this  were  pre- 

fently  feen  in  the  improved  treatment  of 
ticute  difordcrs  of  evdry  clafs,  where,  infiiead 
of  the  fafliionable  remedies,  exprefsiy  cal^^ 
culated  to  forward  imaginary  depurations, 
by  additional  heat  and  increafed  ftimukls,  a 
fa‘fer  antiphlogiftic  or  cooling  plan  was 

I 

adopted,  tending  to  unload  the  oppreffed 
habit,  and  preferve  the  firength  of  the  body 
for  real  emergencies.  In  fevers  of  a defi- 
nite or  fpecific  kind,-  fuch  as  the  fmall  pox, 
it’s  advantages  were  particularly  obvious, 
as  it  added  to  the  power  of  encouraging  the 
vervneceffarv  means  of  reftrainin2:the  efforts 
of  the  conflitution,  which  are  frequently  too 
violent  for  the  fafe  and  effedlual  expulfion 
of  infeftious  matter,  by  a feafonable  and 

perfedd  crifis.  \ ' 

• 

To  the  fimplicity  of  Sydenham’s  prac- 
tice the  materia  medica  owes  it’s' riddance 
of  many  an  ufelefs  and  naufeous  fpecific. 
We  are  likewife  indebted  to  it  for  a full  and 
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£nal  confirmation 'of  the  virtues  of  cinchona, 
in  curing  intermittent  diforclers,  and  of  the 
utility  and  fafety  of  opium,  in  allaying  many 
of  thofe  morbid  fenfations  in  the  body, 
Vvdiich  not  only  obftruft  the  removal  of  fub- 
ftantial  evils,  but  are  themfelves  transformed 
into  difeafes  of  the  greateft  extent  and  im'- 
portance. 

Sydenham’s  knowledge  of  the  gout,  his 
own  conftitutional  malady,  muft  not  be 
overlooked,  as  it  furnifiied  him  with  many 
new  ideas  on  it’s  caufes  and  treatment ; 
w'hich  colledled  together,  and  exhibited  in 
a new  and  uniform  drefs,  have  been  received 
with  great  attention  and  applaufe  in  our 
own  times. 


Of  the  works  of  this  excellent  author 
an  opinion  fliould  be  formed,  both  wdtli 
refpecl  to  the  imperfeel:  date  of  general 
knowledge  in  his  day,  and  by  a comparifon, 
with  contemporary  writers,  amongll:  whom 
true  philofophical  precifion  was  little  known. 
Such  a judgment  will  leave  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  language,  in  which  Sydenham 
had  been  accufcomed  to  Ipeak  of  ebullitions 

and 
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and  fermentations  as  the  fources  of  cUfeafe, 
Similar  confiderations  will  likewife  excnife 
his  frequent  ufe  of  many  familiar  and  inde- 
finite terms,  which,  without  fuch  allowance, 
would  appear  inconfrftent  and  unbecoming 
in  an  author  of  fuch  uncommon  merit. 

I s 

Nor  muft  it  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Sydenham,  approved  by  reafon,  and 
confirmed  by  fubfequent  experience,  has  in  it 
the  imperfections  infeparable  from  medi- 
cine, and  muft  occafionally  yield  to  the  excep- 
tions, which  found  judgment,  and  unbiafled 
obfervation  will  perpetually  difcover  in  the 
beft  general  arrangements,  and  the  moft 
univerfai  and  extenfive  rules  of  medical 
practice. 

Thomas  Sydenham  was  born  in  th<^  year  • 
1634,  at  Windford  Eagle,  in  Dorfetfiiire, 
of  wealthy  parents,  and  died  in  London, 
on  the  29th  of  December  1689.  In  allud- 
ing to  the  few  circumftances  of  his  fituation 
that  are  known  with  certainty,  we  may  la- 
ment the  want  of  thofe,  which  might  enable 
“ curiofity  to  watch  the  firft  attempts  of  a 
“ vigorous  mind  to  break  the  fliackles  of 
“ credulity,  drake  oft  the  yoke  of  pre- 

Q.  3 “ fcription, 
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fcription  and  clifpel  the  phantoms  of  hy- 
‘‘  pothehs,” 

The  novelty  of  his  opinions,  and  the  op- 
pofition  of  his  fyftem  to  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries, feem  to  have  excited  in  fome 
of  them,  a defire  to  reprefent  his  profef- 
iional  character  in  very  falfe  and-degrading 
colours.  It  was  faid,  that  he  en2:a£:ed  in 
pradtlce  without  any  preparatory  ftudy,  or 
previous  knowledge  of  medical  fcience. 
But  our  great  Englifh  biographer,  who 
WTote  the  compendium  of  Sydenham’s  life, 
prefixed  to  the  Englifh  tranflatioh  of  his  * 
v/orks,  has  fully  proved,  that  he  was  early,  ' 
long,  and  ferioully  employed  in  the  only 
regular  and  proper  inquiries  to  qualify 
him  for  the  important  office  of  a phyfician, 
and  by  this  proof,  has  deprived  indolence  of 
a great  and  pretended  example,  to  .excufe 
the  labour  of  accurate  readino;  and  dilig-ent  . 
ftudy,  neceffary  in  experiments  that  inufh 
be  made  at  the  hazard  of  human  life. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XL 

A GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MEDICAL  PROGRESS,  FROM 

THE  TIME  OF  SYDENHAM  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

/ 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  concor- 
dance of  Sydenham’s  dofirines' with  thofe  ' 
of  ancient  medicine,  cuftom  and  prejudice 
had  their  full  effedls  in  exciting  many  cla- 
morous opponents,  who  reprefented  them 
as  leading  to  dangerous  innovations  on  ef- 
tablidred  pradlice. 

Alany  domeftic  cavillers  added  to  ill- 
founded  objeftions,  much  perfbnal  and  illi- 
beral inveftive  ap;ainft  their  author.  The 
difg*race  fuch  conduft  brou2:ht  on  Eng-lilh 

O O O 

medicine  was  aggravated  at  the  fame  pe- 
riod, by  the  abfurd  and  thoughtlels  credulity 
of  fome  eminent  phylicians,  who  became 
the  avowed  dupes  of  Valentine  Greatrakes, 
that  crafty  and  audacious  magnetiser  of 
our  grandfathers. 

Q 4 


To 
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To  draw  a hafty  veil  over  this  peculiar 
fliame  of  our  country,  we  proceed  to  men- 
tion the  noify  oppofition  of  a new  feft  in 
Germany,  headed  by  Cornelius  Decker,  of 
Berlin,  nicknamed  Bontekoe,  who  attempt- 
ed to  perpetuate  a iyftematic  jargon  of  me- 
dical fcience,  by  an  incorporation  of  every 
chymical  myftery  with  all  the  chimaeras  of 
Cartefiaa  philofophy. 

We 'have  likewife  to  notice  the  ill  recep- 
tion which  the  antiphlogiftic  practice  met 
with  in  Italy,  where  the  learned  Lanciiius, 
phyfician  to  Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh, 
flcadilv  maintained  the  fallincr  credit  of  the 

J o 

Sylvian  fchooh  But  a more  fturdy  oppofition 
A\^as  excited  by  his  countryman  Portius,  a 
writer  of  eminence,  who  made  an  exprefs  at- 
tack on  that  moft  important  of  antiphlogif- 
tic remedies,  blood-letting,  which  he  reviled 
as  an  ufelefs  and  barbarous  operation,  un- 
known to  ancient  medicine,  before  the  fa- 
vage  and  bloody  fports  of  the  Romans' 
paved  the  way  for  it’s  introdudion.  Ra- 
mazzini,  a profeflor  of  Padua,  made  a 
furiUar  attempt  to  lefTen  the  credit  of  Sy- 
denham’s 
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denham’s  fyftem,  by  compofmg  a volumi- 
nous elTav  on  the  pernicious  eftedls  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  the  free  and  proper  ufe  of 
Mdilch  our  illuftrious  reformer  had  been 
the  principal  means  of  making  univerfally 
kno\vn. 

In  the  enumeration  of  more  important 
charafters,  who  had  a better  influence  on 
the  flate  of  European  medicine,  this  bigotry 
of  Italian  phvficians  foon  appears  to  be  com- 
penfated  by  the  candour  and  uncommon  me- 
rit of  Baglivi,  whofe  rapid  progrefs  in  rational 
praftice,  during  the  courfe  of  a very  fliort 
life,  entitles  him  to  the  firfl:  rank  of  diligent 
and  ufeful  obfervers. 

I 

Similar  credit  is  due  to  thofe  French 
praftitioners,  who  claim  our  final  attention, 
amongfl:  whom  Peter  Dionis  ranks  with 
the  moft  laborious  and  correft  of  anatomifts ; 
'Lemery  and  Seignette,  with  the  leaders  in 
rational  chymiftry ; whilft  the  honeft  Francis 
Mauriceau,  has  the  exclufive  honour  of  giv- 
ing a new  and  fcientific  form  to  the  ob- 
ftetric  branch  of  our  art. 


But 
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But  no  Frenchman  merits  m.ore  honour- 
able mention  in  the  memoirs  of  medicine, 
than  it’s  minute  and  accurate  hiftorian  Da- 
niel Le  Clerc,  whofe  extenfive  information, 
fidelity,  and  love  of  order,  peculiarly  quali- 
fied him  for  his  arduous  undertaking.  Nor 
does  it  require  the  fmallef!:  exaggeration,  to 
compare  the  judgment  and  diligence,  which 
led  luch  a man  to  the  moft  obfcure  and  re- 
mote fources,,in  fearch  of  every  circum- 
ftance  relating  to  his  lubject,  with  all  the 
’fuccefsful  and  ardent  induftry,  that  ever 
diftinguifhedany  hiftorian  of  human  fcience. 

/ 

The  meritorious  labour,  fo  often  recorded 
in  preceding  notices  of  German  phyficians, 
was  fignalized  in  their  medical  progrefs  to- 
the  laft  period  of  our  inquiry.  Anatomy, 
which  continued  to  be  eagerly  cultivated  in 
every  fchool  of  Germany,  received  many 
new  ligh'ts  from  the  dilTedlions  of  morbid 
parts  by  Bonetus,  phyfician  to  the  Eleftor 
of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  of  Pruffia, 
w^’ho  ennobled  the  family  of  this  anatomift, 
and  raifed  his  fons  to  the  firft  dignities  and 
offices  of  their  country.  Another  phyli- 
ciaii  to  this  monarch  was  John  James 

Mangctus, 
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Maiigetiis,  the  diligent  author  of  many  ex- 
teiifive  and  ufeful-medical  colleftioas,  whofe 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  profeffion  en- 
riched it’s  annals  with  a greater  variety  of 
biographical  information,'  than  the  records- 
of  any  other  fcience  can  boafl:. 

In  addition  to  many  other  general  ob- 
ligations of  our  art,  the  chymical  branch 
is  indebted  for  a new  conftitution  to  the 
iiluflrious  Stahl,  who  purified  both  it’s 
language  andpradlice  from  myftery  and  un- 
certainty, and  inftituted  a philofophical 
mode  of  analyfis,  which  entitles  him  to  be 
called  the  father  of  fcientific  chymiftry. 

But  the  fame  of  all  German  phyficians  is 
eclipfed  by  that  of  Frederic  Hoffmann,  whofe 
various  and  extenfive  accomplifliments  in 
all  the  learning  of  a great  phyfician,  joined 
to  his  philanthropic  zeal  in  communicating 
his  knowledge  to  the  world,  will  ever  en- 
lure  him  a principal  rank,  amongft  the  be- 
nefactors of  the  healing  art.  In  addition, 
however,  to  his  general  and  well-earned 
praile,  Hoffmann  merits  the  peculiar  dif- 
tinCtions  of- an  enlightened  theorift,  who 

greatly 
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greatly  improved  medical  reafoning,  by  the 
introdu6i:ion  and  ufe  of  a regular  and  philo- 
fophical  preciiion,  very  neceflary  to  confine 
the  aberrations  and  inconclufive  refults  of 
ordinary  fpeculation.  His  pathological  fyf- 
tem  of  fpafm,  befides  it’s  evidences  of  care- 
ful obfervation,  affords  likewife  a rational 
ground  of  doilrines,  which,  though  imper- 
feft  in  parts,  feem  calculated  both  to  eluci- 
date many  arcana  of  difeafe,  and  fiio^g^efi: 
the  moft  natural  and  efficacious  modes  of 
cure. 

Much  light  was  thrown  on  medical  phy- 
fiology  in  Holland,  by  the  fuccefsful  pur- 
fuits  of  it’s  anatomifts,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  laft  century.  Anthony  Nuck,  a profef- 
for  of  Leyden,  compleated  the  difcoveries 
that  illuftrate  glandular  fecretion.  The 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  was  portrayed 
with  accuracy  and  elegance  unknown  be- 
fore, in  the  fplendid  anatomical  plates  and 
publications  of  Bidloo  ; whilfi:  the  mechani- 
cal Ikill  of  William  Muys  inveftigated,  Vvdth 
more  than  ordinary  fuccefs,  the  ffrufture  of 
mufcles,  and  the  phenomena  of  mufcular 
motion,  the  phyfical  caufe  of  which  mufi: 

probably 
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probal)lv  remain  for  ever  amongft  myfte- 
lies  inacceffible  to  human  wifclom. 

New  diftinftions  are  clue  to  Frederic 
■Ruvfch,  of  Amfterclam,  whofe  ingenuity 
Invented  methods  of  preferving  dead  bodies 
from  decay,  aird  by  a variety  of  anatomical 
preparations  added  many  curious  and  per- 
manent ftores  of  information,  unknown  to 
former  times.  To  him,  likewife,  pertains 
the  honour  of  difeovering  thofe  valves, 
which  are  of  fuch  important  ufe,  and  ex- 
plain fo  many  phenomena  in  the  lymphatic 
circulation  of  the  lower  extremities. 

But  the  great  name  of  Boerhaave,  though 

laft  in  point  of  time,  muft  ever  hand  at  the 

head  of  Dutch  phyheians,  and  will  doubt- 

lefs  maintain  a pre-eminent  rank  in  medical 

♦ 

hlftory,  as  long  as  fagacity,  diligence,  and 
candour  claina  the  reverence  of  mankind. 
By  him,  the  field  of  medical  inquiry  was 
not  only  finally  cleared  from  the  accumu- 
lated rubbifh  of  paft  ages,  but  from  all  the 
extraneous  matter,  which,  Imd  fo  ions:  en- 
cumbered  what  it  was  unable  to  fertilife. 
Nor  can  detraction  find  room  to  queftion 

the 


/ 


/ 
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the  brilliancy  and  purity  of  fnch  a charac- 
ter, on  account  of  any  fallible  theories, 
founded  on  the  long  received,  though  mif- 
taken  qualities  of  animated  matter. 

Every  allufion,  however,  to  the  patholo- 
gical fyftem  of  Boerhaave  is  here  out  of 
place,  except  with  a view  of  pointing  out 
the  fource  of  many  indefinite  notions^-  rela- 
tive to  obftrudlions  in  the  human  body,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  lentor  or  vifcidity  of  it’s 
juices  and  circulating  fluids,  which  are  fliijl 
prevalent  amongft  the  modern  practitioners 
of  medicine  in  Europe. 

Returning  for  the  lafl:  time  to  our  native 
foil,  and  approaching  the  termination  of 
our  inquiry,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  \Vifeman,  the  firfl:  of  Englifh  fur- 
geons,  v/ho  greatly  impro\^ed,  and  by  his 
judicious  publications  extenfively  diffufed 
the  know  led  2;e  of  ills  art.  Nor  mu  ft  that 
of  Cowper  be  overlooked,  to  whofe  re- 

fearches  Englifli  anatomy  is  much  indebted, 

% 

particularly  for  the  difcovery  of  thofe  glands 
in  the  urethra,  which  had  efcaped  the  I’cru- 
tinv  of  former  anatomifts.. 

Of 


\ 
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Of  Others,  who  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  art,'  W alter  Harris  is 
known  as  the  firil:  Englifli  writer  on  chil- 
dren’s difeafes  ; whilfl:  Bate,.  Fuller,  and 
Salmon  are  remembered  for  their  additions 
to  our  pharmaceutic  ftore,  and  Grew  and 
Lifter  for  their  attention  to  natural  hiftory 
and  botany.  But  this  laft  branch  of  fcience 
was  carried  to  unufual  perfedion  by  their 
contemporary,  the  philofophic  Ray,  whofe 
iynopfis  of  plants  furnifhed  an  example  of. 
precifion,  unrivalled  in  his  own  times,  and 
only  fuperfeded  in  ours  by  the  arrangements 
of  fublequent  difeovery. 


It  affords  a lingular  gratification  of  pa- 
triotic feelings,  to  clofe  the  catalogue  of 
Engliiii  phyficians  with  the  three  great 
names  of  Radcliffe,  Freind,  and  Mead, 
which  would  honour  the  records  of  learn-, 
ing  in  the  brighteft  days  of  it’s  profperity. 


To  Radcliffe’ s liberal  fpirit  and  love  of 
fcience  the  moft  Iplendid  ornament  of  Ox- 
ford bears  ample  teftimony  ; whilft  his  ge~ 
nerous  zeal,  to  enrich  medicine  with  all  the 


advantao-es  of  foreie:n  culture,  exhibits  hi 


111 
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as  the  mofl:  munificent  of  it’s  patrons.  But 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  profeffional 
fagacity,  and  decifive  chafa6ier..of  fuch  a 
man,  Ihould  live  only  in  tradition.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  moft  voluminous  of  medical 

t 

inftruftions  never  contained  a more  ufeful 
and  impreffive  lefTon,  or  more  emphatically 
exprefled  the  faithful  refult  of  enlightened 
experience,  than  Radcliffe’s  declaration  ; 
that,  when  a young  praftitioner,  he  pofleffed 
twenty  remedies  for  every  difeafe,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  career,  he  found  twenty 
difeafes,  for  which  he  had  not  one  remedy^ 

The  claffical  accomplidiments,  logical  ‘ 
accuracy,  and  medical  penetration  of  Freind, 
have  been  fuch  frequent  fubjedts  of  eulo- 
gium,  that  we  have  only  to  confefs  the  ob- 
ligation of  our  art  for  his  elaborate  hiftory 
of  it’s  progrefs,  through  thofe  obfcure  pe- 
riods of  time,  where  information  could  only 
be  acquired  by  a condefcending  diligence, 
rarely  combined  with  great  literary  acqui- 
litions,  or  the  ordinary  refinements  of  tafte. 

I 

It  would  be  equally  fuperfluous,  and  a 
tranfgreffion  of  our  propofed  limits,  to  re- 
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peat  the  public  acknowledgments,  which 
have  been  fo  often  made  in  our  own  days, 
to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  Mead,  whofe 
literary  embelli/hments,  and  liberal  coudu61 
to  fcholars,  gave  unufual  credit  to  profef- 
fional  ardour,  and  refle61ed  a luftre  on  me- 
dicine, feldom  tranfcended  in  the  greateft 
external  lj:>lciidour  of  this  fcience. 

By  a ftill  longer  anachronifm,  the  feelings 
of  individual  refpe6f  dwell  on  the  recollec- 
tion of  fliperior  excellence,  loft  in  a War- 
ren, whofe  medical  Ikill,  improved  and  en- 
riched by  every  various  and  cultivated  talent 
that  has  claims  on  public  confidence,  was 
adorned  and  polifhed  by  as  much  candour 
and  urbanity  of  manners,  as  ever  gave  con- 
folation  to  ficknefs,  or  conciliated  private 
efteem.  But  the  fadins:  breath  of  contem- 
porary  praife  can  only  tranfmit  an  imperfeft 
and  fleeting  memorial  of  that  confummate 
art,  which  leaves  no  fixed  effeif  behind.  Of 
fach  men,  the  merits  are  too  generally  for- 
gotten with  their  fervices,  whilft  the  felfifh, 
world  is  at  once  ready  to  appreciate  their 
lives  of  unremitting  duty,  conformably  with 
it’s  own  maxims, 

- — I „ . When  veil’d  In  Death 

Their  Virtues  vanifii,  and  their  Fame  decays. 

R CHAP. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  ENG- 
LAND. 

THE  preceding  review  of  medicine  fur- 
nidies  many  reflexions  on  it’s  limited  and 
imftable  nature,  in  common  with  other 
branches  of  finite  knowledge  ; whilft  it’s  pe- 
culiar imperfedion  appears,  in  the  ultimate 
reference  of  it’s  general  principles  to  thofe 
remote  and  myfterious  powers  of  animal 
life,  which  are  placed  beyond  the  circum- 
fcribed  bounds  of  human  wifdom.  The 
degree  of  conjeXure,  unavoidably  intro- 
duced into  it  by  fuch  a connexion,  muft 
ever  render  it’s  conclulions  fallible  and  un-  • 
certain,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  more 
demonftrable  fcience. 

But  this  partial  defeX,  Is  greatly  com- 
penfated  by  the  abundance  of  authentic 
faXs,  preferved  in  the  records  of  experience, 


as 
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as  proper  and  rational  grounds  of  ufeful 
pradHce.  The  bare  remembrance,  how- 
ever, or  hafty  application  of  thefe  fa6ls, 
without  judgment  or  comparifon,  having 
ever  been  inadequate  to  the  wife  ends  of 
their  jirefervation,  every  careful  and  con- 
fcientious  obferver  will  fee  the  neceffity  of 
confidering  and  arranging  them,  for  the 
purpofes  of  recolleftion  and  ufe.  This  ar- 
ranc:ement  diould  indeed  be  confined  to  thofe 

O 

probabilities  of  hypothefis,  which  acknow- 
ledge both  the  reftraints  of  human  pru- 
dence, and  the  definitive  fanftions  of  time 
and  general  confent. 

Under  fuch  control,  equally  fuperior  to 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  folitary  difqui- 
fition  and  private  experience,  medical 
theory  may  be  able  both  to  remedy  the  dif- 
orderly  negligence  of  empiricifiri,  and  to 
obviate  that  pliancy  of  analyfis,  which,  in 
obedience  to  individual  fancy,  can  refolve 
living  bodies  and  living  princijiles  into  fic- 
tions of  imao-ination,  little  refemblino;  the 

Cj  ^ O ' 

legitimate  refults  of  philofophic  inquiries, 

I 

R 3 i3ut 
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But  the  moil:  rational  and  moll:  ufeful  of 
medical  theories,  partaking  the  imperfe6l 
nature  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  conftrufted,  will  ever  be  liable  to  per- 
verfion,  w^hen,  by  fuperfeding  attention  to 
nature’s  diftates,  they  give  conceit  to  inex- 
perience, and  fill  young  practitioners  with 
the  confcious  firmnefs  of  veteran  adepts. 

And  here  it  may  be  fafely  afferted,  that 
many  aphoriftical  doCtrines  in  prefentvogue, 
which  treat  every  part  of  a complicated  art 
by  very  general  and  chncil'e  forms  of  claffi- 
fication,  well  fuited  to  the  relifii  and  confi- 
dence of  youth,  have  a direCl  tendency,  both 
to  encourage  the  prefumption  of  idlenefs 
and  ignorance,  and  to  diferedit  and  obfeure 
tliat  moft  ufeful  knowledge  of  difeafes, 
which  is  acquired  by  minute  attention  to 
their  peculiar  characters,  and  to  the  idiofyn- 
crafy  and  varying  condition  of  patients, 
which  the  bold  Tyro  of  modern  praCtice 
rarely  condefeends  to  obferve. 

t 

✓ 

With  the  efifential  imperfections  of  medi- 
cine depending  on  It’s  natural  uncertainty, 
many  extrinfic,  local,  and  temporary  -cir- 
. cumftances. 
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cumftances,  connecled  either  immediately 
or  remotely  with  public  manners,  have  ever 
conf[)ired  to  perpetuate  proofs  of  it’s  fre- 
quent infufRciency  to  the  full  purpofes  of 
it’s  intention. 

A fuperficial  view  of  it’s  prefent  ftate  in 
England  difcovers,  amongft  the  mofl:  pro- 
minent of  thefe  circumftances,  the  defefts 
of  medical  education  and  medical  charac- 
ter, in  many  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  pro- 
feffion,  who  having  been  early  deftined  to  a 
very  important  office,  without  any  regard 
to  previous  qualifications,  labour  under  the 
conftant  neceffitylsof  procuring  their  daily 
fupport,  by  means  calculated  neither  to 
promote  their  own  progreffive  improve- 
ment, nor  the  comfort  and  advantag:e  of 

^ o 

their  patients. 

'IT 

But  beficles  a very  common  and  abfurd 
mode  of  compenfatiug  medical  attendance, 
the  general  inadequate  remuneration  of 
medical  Ikdl,  with  few  exceptions  in  regard 
to  eminent  and  fuperior  pradlitioners,  is  an- 
other caufe  of  it’s  ra'rity  ; the  more  iur- 
prifing  in  a country,  where  induflry  in  other 

employments 
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employments  is  rewarded  without  grudging, 
and  men  are  daily  enriched  to  excels,  by 
occupations  that  require  very  little  mental 
exertion,  and  are  wholly  exempted  from  the 
painful  famenefs  of  a life,  palled  in  liften- 
ing  to  tales  of  mifery  in  the  polluted  atmo- 
fphere  of  lick  chambers. 

In  purfuing  this  fubjeft,  the  coinparifons 
appear  defenlible,  which  contraft,  not  only 
the  few  inftances  of  opulence,  but  of  hum- 
ble independance  acquired  by  medical  prac- 
tice, with  the  riches  that  ennoble  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  other  liberal  fciences,  and  furnifh 
a young  and  unworn  mercantile  crowd 
with  ample- offerings  for  the  Ihrine,  at 
which  all  pretenfions  to  naodern  greatnefs 
are  confirmed. 

I 

Another  local  and  appropriate  fource  of 
defed  in  this  ifland  is  the  venality,  which 
difpofes  of  academical  teftimony  on  the  mofl: 
contemptible  terms,  and  introduces  a con- 
fufion  into  medical  diftindtions,  that  has 
loner  and  loudly  called  for  the  hand  of  re- 
ftraint.  This  abufe,  however,  may  ferve 
to  demonftrate  a fort  of  exclufive  virtue  in 

' ' medicine 
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medicine,  which  can  preferve  any  tolerable 
credit  In  circiimftances,  that  would  more 
materially  afFeft  that  of  other  profeffions. 
For  the  law  would  lofe  much  of  It’s  due 
refpeft,  even  in  judges,  if  it’s  meaneft  re- 
tainer could  emblazon  his  coat  with  the  er- 
mines of  the  bench;  nor  would  the  dignity 
of  archbifhop,  burlefqued  by  an  illiterate 
curate;  fail  to  difgrace  the  authority  it  was 
intended  to  fupport. 

The  advantages  of  univerfal  and  uncon- 
trolled freedom,  fo  friendly  to  the  general 
interefts  of  fcience,  may  be  urged  in  alle- 
viation of  thefe  complaints,  for  which  any 
pofitive  or  political  remedy  would  probably 
incur  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  vio- 
lent or  fudden  changes  in  thofe  eftablifliecl 
cuftoms,  which  time  has  confecrated  to 
public  utility.  But  independent  of  real  and 
infurmountable  obftacles,  neither  the  fupine- 
nefs  of  apathy,  nor  the  luggeftions  of  felf- 
interefl  ought  to  perpetuate  an  eternal  ac- 
quiefcence  in  public  inconveniencies,  which 
originate  rather  in  accident,  or  the  more 
gradual  influence  of  all-changing  time,  than 
in  any  fixed  or  unavoidable  caufe, 
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Amongfl  other  cafual  and  external  im- 
pediments  delaying  the  progrefs  of  our  art, 
which  it  Mmuld  be  the  common  intereft  to 
remove,  muft  be  reckoned  the  irregularity 
of  public  fentiment  in  matters  of  health, 
which  has  feldom  been  guided  by  reflexion, 
.or  attention  to  public  good.  And  in  this 
refped,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  queftion 
the  claims  of  the  prefent  age  to  all  the 
honours  of  credulity,  and  the  moil:  licentious 
difdain  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

Much  of  this  pre-eminence  belongs  to 
thofe  of  the  highefl:  ranks,  whofe  example 
has  it’s  full  force  on  the  moft:  diftant  undu- 
lating circle  of  fociety,  in  every  part  of 
which  a currency  is  hourly  given,  not  only 
to  barefaced  craft  and  extravagant  profef- 
fion,  but  to  every  chimerical  reverie,  that 
ventures  to  imagine  2;reat  and  fubftantial 
effedls  produced  by  powers  either  not  in 
exiftence,  or  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pre- 
tended purpofe. 

The  flightefl:  degree  of  compliance  wdth 
fuch  follies,  in  medical  pradlitioners,  beyond 
that  of  filent  conternpt,  doubtlefs  merits 
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the  reproof  of  treafon  to  the  true  iuterefts 
of  that  fcience,  the  purity  of  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  preferve.  But  no  cenfure  is 
equal  to  their  criminal  fervility,  who  add 
to  fuch  compliance,  not  only  the  general 
meannefs  of  flattery,  but  the  bafer  condef- 
cenlion  of  founding  profeffional  confequence 
on  fubferviency  to  the  vices  of  their  patients. 

To  clofe  the  train  of  domeftic  obftruc- 
tions  to  the  improvement  of  our  art,  comes 
the  fubtle  influence  of  fafhion,  inceffantly 
and  banefully  operating  on  the  vigour  of 
Icience, ’in  the  indolent  vacuity  of  luxury 
and  wealth.  And  what  can  more  power- 
fully difcourage  honeft  application  to  any 
duty  of  focial  life,  than  a dependance  on  the 
thoughtleis  caprice,  that  unfeelingly  with- 
draws confidence  and  reward,  tvith  the  fame 
want  of  judgment,  with  which  they  are  fre- 
quently befiov/ed  ? 

In  taking  leave  of  the  fubje6f:,  let  imagina- 
tion be  indulged  with  conceiving  the  utmofi:  * 
perfedlion  of  human  medicine,  by  a removal 
of  all  external  hindrances,  and  an  univerfal 
prevalence  of  the  moll  enlightened  pradice, 
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and  there  will  ftill  remaiiE  enough  of  bodily 
ficknefs  in  the  world,  greatly  to  impede  and 
diminilh  the  enjoyments  both  of  fehfe  and 
intelleft,  through  the  fhort'  and  feverifh 
dream  of  human  life. 
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THE  END. 
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